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Dedication 


TO  whom  can  I  dedicate  these  lectures  on  Gandhiji  more 
appropriately  than  to  Badshah  Khan  (Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan)  who  has  been  holding  aloft  courageously  the  banner  of  truth, 
love,  justice  and  non-violence  in  a  world  dominated  by  untruth, 
hate,  violence  and  fanaticism? 

“Hawa  hai  go  tund-o-tez  laikin  charagh  apna  jala  raha  hai, 
Wuh  mard-i-darvish  jis  ho  haq  nay  diye  hain  andaz, 
khusrawana.  ” 

Fast  and  furiously  blows  the  storm 
But  calmly  lights  his  lamp, 

The  gallant  man  of  God  to  whom  He  has  given 
The  attributes  of  a  true  king ! 


Patel  Memorial  Lectures 


PATEL  MEMORIAL  LECTURES  are  an  annual  broadcast 
feature  of  All  India  Radio  in  memory  of  Sardar  Vallabhbhai 
Patel,  who  played  a  great  role  in  India’s  freedom  movement  and 
was  free  India’s  first  Minister  for  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

Each  year,  an  eminent  person,  specialist  in  a  particular  branch 
of  knowledge,  presents  through  the  lectures  the  results  of  his  study 
and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  people.  The  lectures 
are  designed  to  contribute  the  existing  knowledge  on  a  given  subject 
and  promote  awareness  of  contemporary  problems. 

Over  the  years,  the  lectures  have  become  almost  a  national 
institution  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  highly  valued  intellectual 
contribution  to  Indian  life  and  thought. 

The  three  lectures  on  the  theme  ‘Significance  of  Gandhi  as  a 
Man  and  Thinker,’  brought  together  in  the  present  publication  for 
wider  audiences,  were  delivered  by  Dr.  K.G.  Saiyidain  on  December 
29  to  31,  1969. 
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Lecture  I 


Gandhi's  Lovable  Personality 


IT  is  particularly  appropriate  that,  in  this  year  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  Centenary,  the  Patel  Memorial  Lectures  should  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  some  aspect  of  his  life  and  thought.  This 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Sardar  Patel  who  worked 
valiantly,  with  him  and  after  him  in  the  service  of  the  country  and 
left  the  impress  of  his  vigorous  personality  on  many  aspects  of  our 
national  life.  Gandhi  has  made  a  unique  impact  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  his  age,  although  many  of  the  values  which  he  deeply 
cherished  were-and  still  are-at  a  great  discount  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  us  to  assess  some  of  the  results  of  this 
impact  as  objectively  as  possible  and  to  examine  his  relevance  to 
the  modem  world.  There  are  many  persons— not  all,  by  any  means, 
his  detractors- who  sincerely  think  that  the  Gandhi  era  is  over.  They 
recognize  that  he  provided  brilliant  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
freedom  as  well  as  in  many  other  fields,  where  results  are  neither 
easily  perceptible  nor  quick  to  mature-but,  having  done  that,  his 
role  has  been  completed  and  many  of  his  teachings  are  not  really 
valid  now  either  for  India  or  the  world.  We  would  do  well  to 
recognize  this  new  trend,  particularly  in  the  younger  generation 
which  did  not  have  the  stirring  experience  of  actually  seeing  him 
and  coming  under  the  spell  of  his  personality.  Is  this  a  really  correct 
and  complete  assessment?  I  hope  to  examine  some  facets  of  this 
criticism  in  the  course  of  these  lectures. 

While  I  appreciate  the  relevance  of  this  theme  to  the  occasion, 
I  do  not  quite  know  why  I  have  been  chosen  for  the  honour.  Some 
of  his  friends  and  co-workers  are  luckily  still  alive,  a  few  of  them 
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present  in  this  hall  -who  had  known  him  longer  and  more  intimately 
whereas  I  came  into  contact  with  him  mostly  in  the  last  decade 
of  his  life.  They  could  have  done  fuller  justice  to  the  theme  and 
spoken  with  greater  authority.  Also,  only  last  December,  Shri 
Shriman  Narain,  one  of  his  close  co-workers  and  a  careful  student 
of  his  thought,  had  spoken  on  a  somewhat  similar  theme.  This  is, 
indeed,  good  but  you  will  agree  that  this  does  rather  queer  my 
pitch!  However,  I  am  grateful  for  this  invitation  because  it  has  led 
me  to  a  restudy  of  Gandhi's  writings  again  and  this  has  been  an 
enriching  spiritual  experience. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  so  much  has  been  spoken  and 
written  about  him  and  he  has  himself  written  so  much  about  his 
ideas,  his  values  and  the  course  of  his  spiritual  growth  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  something  original  to  say  about  him.  Original  ways 
of  doing  so,  yes;  original  interpretation  of  his  ideas  possibly,  but 
originality  of  content,  hardly,  unless,  of  course,  like  Arthur 
Koestler,  who  has  the  dubious  gift  of  being  able  to  see  "darkness 
at  noon,"  one  set  out  to  prove  that  India  would  have  been  a 
better  and  healthier  country  if  Gandhi  had  not  existed!  However, 
having  been  offered  the  challenge  of  this  responsibility  and 
having  accepted  it  in  a  moment  of  mental  illucidity,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  do  my  best.  As  you  know,  my  first  lecture  is  entitled 
'The  lovable  personality  of  Gandhi',  the  second,  'Gandhi's  concept 
of  religion’  and  the  third,  'Gandhi's  concept  of  culture',  I  consider 
the  last  two  to  be  particularly  significant  facets  of  this  thought,  both 
for  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  elucidate  his  political  and  economic  ideas  because 
they  have  already  received  adequate  attention  and  their  roots  really 
lie  in  his  religious  and  cultural  ideas. 

The  best  commentary  on  Gandhi's  provided  by  Gandhiji  himself 
and  therefore  I  have  preferred  to  rely  mainly  on  his  writings  and 
speeches  and  made  them  the  starting  point  of  my  thinking. 
Particularly  his  deeply  moving  autobiography,  'My  Experiments 
with  Truth'  which  provides  an  authentic  account  of  his  chequered 
unfolding,  told  with  a  courage,  simplicity  and  frankness  rare  in  such 
documents  of  personal  history.  Many  years  ago  I  had  read  the  book 
and  it  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  his  mind,  simple  and  intricate,  modem 
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and  yet  steeped  in  tradition.  Some  months  ago,  when  I  was  in 
Canada,  I  happened  to  read  it  again  and  it  opened  new  vistas  which 
I  had  missed  at  the  first  reading.  Perhaps  this  is  true  to  all  great 
books;  they  do  not  yield  their  full  treasures  without  the  labour  of 
thought  and  some  assimilated  experience  of  life.  In  the  very 
introduction  to  the  book,  he  has  set  the  mood  needed  for  its 
understanding; 

/ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  real  autobiography.  I 
simply  want  to  tell  the  story  of  my  numerous  experiments 
with  truth  and,  as  my  life  consisted  of  nothing  but  these 
experiments,  it  is  true  that  the  story  will  take  the  shape 
of  an  autobiography....  I  believe  or,  at  any  rate,  flatter 
myself  with  the  belief,  that  a  connected  account  of  all 
these  experiments  will  not  be  without  benefit  to  the  reader. 

My  experiments  in  the  political  field  are  now  known  not 
only  in  India  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  'civilized'  world. 

For  me,  they  have  not  much  value  and  the  title  of  Mahatma 
that  they  have  won  for  me  has,  therefore,  even  less.  But 
I  shall  like  to  relate  my  experiments  in  the  spiritual  field 
which  are  known  only  to  myself  and  from  which  1  have 
derived  such  power  as  I  possess  for  working  in  the  political 
field.  If  the  experiments  are  really  spiritual  then  there  can 
be  no  room  for  self-praise.  They  can  only  add  to  my 
humility.  The  more  I  reflect  and  look  back  on  the  past,  the 
more  vividly  to  I  feel  my  limitation. 

As  I  read  about  these  experiments,  their  successes  and  failures, 
the  groping  towards  and  discovery  of  truth  and  about  his  prolonged 
struggle  with  himself  and  how  he  forged  the  gem-like  purity  of  his 
personality  out  of  what  seemed  rather  ordinary  and  unpromising 
material  in  the  beginning,  I  came  to  see  something  of  the  epic 
grandeur  of  his  development  and  to  realize  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  person.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  working  on  himself 
as  a  jeweller  works  on  an  uncut  diamond.  Also,  he  was 
extraordinarily  introspective  and  self-critical.  He  judged  himself  as 
ruthlessly  as  I  was  going  to  say  as  others,  but  I  cannot  do  so 
because  he  judged  them  not  ruthlessly  but  compassionately.  So, 
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how  shall  I  put  it  ?  While  he  judged  others  compassionately,  he 
judged  himself  as  ruthlessly  as  if  he  were  a  criminal  before  the 
bar  of  his  own  conscience,  of  the  still  small  voice  which  continued 
to  whisper  to  him  all  his  life,  till  it  was  strong  enough  to  drown 
the  cacophony  of  world  noises. 

I  thought  of  many  of  his  great  contemporaries—  Tagore,  Sapru, 
Nehrus,  Das,  Azad,  Ansari,  Ajmal  Khan,  Sarojim  Naidu,  Patel— 
who  were,  so  to  speak,  to  the  manner  bom— scions  of  great 
families,  usually  with  first  class  education  and  cut  out  for  the  role 
of  leadership  by  their  heredity,  their  environment  and  their  personality. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at  the  early  or  even  middle  age 
photographs  of  Gandhi,  you  see  no  Apollo-  like  beauty,  no  charisma, 
no  clearly  discernible  signs  of  his  destined  greatness.  Even  in  his 
personal  appearance,  you  see  the  miracle  of  the  spirit  gradually 
permeating  and  transforming  matter.  The  recruit  in  the  ambulance 
corps  of  the  Boer  army  or  the  hamster  who  started  practice  in 
South  Africa  might  be  any  one.  But  look  at  some  of  the  photographs 
of  his  later  years— I  am  thinking  of  one  photograph  in  particular, 
with  a  far  away  look  in  his  eyes  as  if  communing  with  God  and 
the  thoughtfulness,  the  composure,  the  compassion  of  Buddha  in 
the  face.  What  a  difference! 

His  whole  life,  as  he  said,  was  thus  a  continuous  experiment 
in  the  search  of  truth.  He  was  always  seeking,  always  learning, 
always  ready  to  leam.  As  he  has  pointed  out  in  his  preface  to  "The 
India  of  my  Dream:"  "I  am  not  at  all  concerned  with  appearing 
to  be  consistent.  In  my  search  after  truth,  I  have  discovered  many 
new  ideas  and  leamt  many  new  things.  Old  as  I  am,  I  have  no 
feeling  that  I  have  ceased  to  grow  inwardly."  So,  weighing  every 
step  he  took,  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  other  field,  in  the  scale 
of  moral  values,  he  grew  not  only  in  mind,  which  is  not  so  rare, 
but  also  in  the  power  of  the  spirit,  working  out  an  amazing  harmony 
in  what  are  usually  considered  discordant  elements  in  most  men’s 
personality 

His  main  inspiration  in  life  was  God  as  he  conceived  Him  but 
he  realized  early  that ,  after  God,  the  source  of  power  and  inspiration 
for  work  lay  in  the  people,  whose  service  was  his  life's  highest 
ideal.  He  could  not  serve  them  fully  unless  he  was  able  to  identify 
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himself  with  them  completely,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could 
irresistibly  feel  one  with  him.  He  attuned  himself,  in  his  way  of 
life,  to  the  deprived,  the  exploited,  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  ignorant, 
the  daridranarayana  who  constituted  the  large  majority  in  the 
country.  He  had  seen  that  most  of  the  national  leaders,  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  century,  lived  a  life  which  was  as  a  rule,  quite  cut 
off  from  the  life  of  the  masses.  They  did  not  speak  in  their 
languages  or  dress  like  them  or  live  in  their  style  and  were  not 
really  concerned  with  their  problems  or  their  moving  and  miserable 
condition.  They  were  more  concerned  with  the  protection  of  their 
individual  and  class  interests.  Gandhiji  changed  all  that.  A  man  of 
the  people,  he  equated  himself  with  the  people—  quietly,  passionately, 
sincerely  without  the  fanfare  claims  which  the  later  champions  of 
the  poor  and  the  exploited  have  made  fashionable.  He  deliberately 
reduced  his  standard  of  living  to  that  of  the  poorest  and  the  lowliest 
so  that  they  may  look  on  him  as  one  of  themselves  and  may  feel 
no  hesitation  in  opening  their  hearts  to  him.  The  irrepressible  and 
well  beloved  Sarojini  Naidu  did  once  say,  with  her  waggish  humor, 
that  ’it  takes  a  great  deal  to  keep  Bapu  in  poverty.'  But  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  ate,  dressed,  travelled  and  lived  as  an  ordinary 
poor  villager  would  and  managed  to  control  completely  the  urge 
to  seek  physical  comforts  and  carefully  cultivated  the  capacity  of 
non-possession.  "As  days  went  by  I  saw  I  had  to  throw  over  board 
many  other  things  which  I  used  to  consider  as  mine  and  a  time 
came  when  it  was  a  matter  of  positive  joy  to  give  up  these  things.... 
Exploring  the  cause  of  that  joy,  I  found  that,  if  I  kept  anything  as 
my  own,  I  had  to  defend  it  against  the  whole  world."  So  acute 
was  its  sense  of  kinship  with  lowly  that,  speaking  at  a  Conference 
of  Suppressed  Classes  at  Ahmedabad,  he  declared:  "If  I  have  to 
be  reborn,  I  should  be  bom  an  untouchable  so  that  I  may  share 
their  sorrows  and  suffering  and  the  affronts  levelled  at  them,  in 
order  that  I  may  endeavour  to  free  myself  and  them  from  that 
miserable  condition."  When  he  was  going  to  attend  the  Round 
Table  Conference  in  London,  in  193 1,  he  was  asked  by  a  Customs 
official  at  Mareilles,  whether  he  had  anything  to  declare  he  replied: 
"I  am  poor  mendicant.  My  earthly  possessions  consist  of  six 
spinning  wheels,  prison  dishes,  a  can  of  goafs  milk,  six  homespun 
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lion  cloths  and  towels  and  my  reputation  which  cannot  be  much." 
He,  of  course,  forbore  to  declare,  out  of  modesty,  that  he  also 
carried  within  him  a  dangerous  heart  which  was  open  to  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  world!  That  is  why,  he  also  remarked,  "My 
soul  refuses  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  it  is  a  helpless  victim  of  a 
single  wrong  or  a  single  misery.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  a 
weak,  frail,  miserable  being  to  mend  every  wrong  or  to  hold  myself 
free  of  blame  for  all  the  wrongs  I  see."  In  spite  of  this,  he  set 
to  himself  the  magnificently  impossible  task  of  "wiping  every  tear 
from  every  eye."  In  this  process,  he  not  only  gave  to  them  but 
received  from  them— their  unbounded  love,  their  admiration  and 
trust,  the  courage  to  fight  for  them  against  all  vested  interests  and 
with  them,  when  necessary,  for  their  own  good  and  from  them  he 
drew  the  inspiration  for  all  his  programmes  and  policies. 

There  have  been  many  other  individuals  in  history  who  had 
great  reserves  of  spiritual  power,  which  they  cultivated  assiduously 
but,  having  done  so,  they  often  developed  into  self-centered  persons, 
concerned  with  their  own  salvation  and  not  preoccupied  too  much 
with  the  sorrows  of  their  fellow  men.  One  respects  them  and  is 
some  times  awed  by  them  but  they  do  not  move  the  inner  chords 
of  our  being.  We  have  the  feeling  that  they  are  not  ordinary  mortals 
like  us;  they  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  example  that  we  can  well 
emulate.  Not  so  Gandhiji.  He  was  essentially  a  very  humane 
person,  gentle,  modest,  affectionate,  humorous,  ready  to  talk  to 
every  one,  to  listen  to  every  one,  never  giving  the  impression  that 
he  considered  you  inferior  and  himself  superior.  And  he  enjoyed 
jokes  against  himself  heartily.  In  fact  he  had  need  for  this  sense 
of  humor—  in  order  to  preserve  his  balance  and  sanity  in  his  own 
country  and  the  world—  both  of  which  were  passing  through  the 
most  traumatic  and  soul-shattering  experiences  in  his  life  time-and 
still  are.  Once  an  American  journalist,  who  was  perhaps  trying  to 
score  a  point  off  him,  asked  somewhat  cheekily,  "Mr.  Gandhi,  do 
you  have  a  sense  of  humour?"  He  looked  at  him  quizzically  for 
a  while  and  replied;  "If  I  had  no  sense  of  humour  I  would  have 
committed  suicide  a  long  time  ago!"  Personally,  I  place  this  sense 
of  humour  quite  high  in  the  list  of  human  qualities;  for,  a  person 
who  lacks  in  it,  is  apt  to  become  pompous,  inflated,  placing  his 
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image  on  a  high  pedestal,  worshipping  it  and  hoping  that  others 
may  do  the  same!  We  have  such  specimens  in  our  public  life,  in 
our  services  and  in  the  money  market.  We  will  all  be  healthier, 
if  we  could  take  a  leaf  or  two  in  this  matter,  from  Gandhiji's  book. 

Gandhi's  supreme  quality,  was  his  all  embracing  humanism 
which  did  not  recognize  the  usual  categories  of  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor  or  of  the  religious  or  political  labels  which 
men  and  women  wore,  or  the  caste  names  under  which  they 
paraded  themselves  or  suffered  their  'fated'  ignominy.  He  called 
himself  a  socialist  and  defined  socialism  as  a  social  order  in  which 
"the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  employer 
and  the  employee  are  all  on  the  same  level.  Looking  at  society 
all  the  world  over,  there  is  nothing  but  duality  or  plurality.  Unity 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  But,  in  the  unity  of  my  conception, 
there  is  perfect  unity  in  the  plurality  of  designs.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  much  we  have  done  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  mass? 
Have  we  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  surging  millions  and  us? 
To  what  extent  do  you  share  the  life  of  the  masses?  I  confess 
that  with  me  it  is  till  an  aspiration." 

Gandhiji  had  no  favorites-except  those  who  strove  with  him 
in  the  service  of  truth:  no  favorites  except  those  who  laboured  to 
banish  injustice,  exploitation  and  religious  and  racial  fanaticism 
and  fought  against  them  under  the  banner  of  Ahimsa;  no 
favorites  except  the  weak,  the  downtrodden,  the  Harijans 
whom  society  had  been  treating  as  its  accursed  stepsons,  who  had 
neither  self-respect,  nor  work  of  significance  to  do,  nor  even  the 
basic  minimum  of  one  full  meal  a  day.  So,  in  a  sense,  the  whole 
world  was  his  favorite  except  the  killers,  the  exploiters,  the  clever 
manipulators  in  different  fields  of  life  who  gambled  with  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  individuals  and  groups  for  their  own  petty 
and  mean  purposes.  But-  and  this  is  a  significant  but-  while  they 
were  not  his  favorites,  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  them  also 
and  anxious  to  redeem  their  souls.  He  sincerely  believed  that  there 
was  some  spark  of  goodness,  some  hidden  flash  of  the  divine  light 
in  every  human  being,  however,  depraved.  In  his  deep  compassion 
he  could  see  the  tiny  spark  of  divinity  even  in  the  worst  criminal. 
And  he  considered  it  his  business  to  awaken  it  at  any  cost.  In  fact, 
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one  may  almost  say  that  he  regarded  this  class  of  persons  also 
with  all  their  special  privileges  of  wealth  and  position  as  under¬ 
privileged-  that  is,  spiritually  under-privileged.  While  the  others  had 
little  or  no  privileges,  these  were  twice  unblessed-they  had  many 
kinds  of  privileges  but  they  did  not  use  these  for  the  good  of  their 
fellow  men  and  women.  And  unshared,  selfish  privilege  is  really 
like  an  grindstone  around  a  person’s  neck.  They  only  fattened,  and 
thus  morally  killed,  their  own  egos.  Selfishness  calcified  them.  Like 
Daniel  Webster,  the  fabulous  American  lawyer,  he  was  prepared 
to  wrestle  for  their  souls  with  the  Devil  himself,  and,  if  he  could 
do  so  successfully  even  for  one  mis-guided  soul,  he  would  regard 
it  as  a  great  moral  victory.  This  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  great 
difference  between  the  way  of  the  politician  and  the  prophet,  the 
power  drunk  maniac  who  has  the  presumption  to  remake  the  world 
in  his  own  image,  to  treat  it  as  an  instrument  of  his  unchaste  will 
and  the  patient,  loving,  heart  breakingly  difficult  way  of  the  man 
of  faith  ( the  Momin),  who  knows  that  he  is  not  God  but  only  a 
humble  instrument  of  his  will,  who  can  fulfil  his  role  only  by  trying 
to  serve  God’s  increasing  purpose  and  not  his  own  increasing  thirst 
for  power  or  wealth  or  worldly  goods  or  his  desire  to  impose  some 
sort  of  uniformity  on  his  fellow  men  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  bureaucrat,  the  technocrat  and  the  new  God,  the  computer. 

It  seems  somewhat  presumptuous  to  intrude  the  first  person 
singular  in  this  lecture  but  this  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  attempt 
to  bring  home  to  the  younger  generation  and  to  all  those  who  did 
not  have  privilege  of  seeing  him  in  the  flesh,  the  extraordinary 
warmth  and  humanism  of  the  man,  which  put  every  one  at  ease 
effortlessly.  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  when  he  visited  the 
Aligarh  University  in  1920  at  the  beginning  of  his  non-cooperation 
movement  and  issued  his  famous  call  to  the  staff  and  students  to 
quit  all  educational  institutions  run  or  sponsored  by  the  British 
Government  which,  he  said,  was  an  anti-  national  and  tyrannical 
Government  based  on  violence  and  untruth.  He  asked  them  to 
establish  'National  Institutions,'  independent  of  Government,  and 
suggested  that  surplus  students,  for  whom  such  institutions  were 
not  available,  should  do  national  service  of  various  kinds.  His 
knowledge  of  Hindustani  was  then  quite  meagre;  he  spoke  haltingly, 
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trying  to  find  the  right  word  and  his  accent  seemed  droll  to  his 
pseudo-sophisticated  audience.  He  could  have  spoken  in  English 
over  which  he  had  much  better  mastery  but  he  deliberately  preferred 
to  use  the  Hindustani  medium  because  it  was  part  of  his  basic 
programme  to  do  so.  Even  then,  young  and  immature  as  I  was, 
a  I-year  student,  I  felt  that  here  was  a  man  who,  inspite  of  his 
broken  and  hesitant  speech,  spoke  every  word  from  the  depth  of 
his  heart  and  meant  everything  that  he  said.  You  could  agree  with 
him  or  disagree  with  him,  but  you  could  not  doubt  his  sincerity. 
He  made  his  speech  to  a  somewhat  indifferent  audience,  many 
of  whom  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  because  their  political 
and  economic  background  and  affiliations  did  not  predispose  them 
to  accept  his  radically  new  doctrine  of  non-co-operation.  And  they 
were  now  really  much  to  blame,  because  that  was  then  the 
dominant  mood  of  the  country  and  in  particular  of  all  those  who 
had  any  vested  interests  in  the  existing  Government  of  the  country. 
They  were  not,  so  to  speak,  conditioned  to  respond  to  him 
affirmatively.  And  yet  how  surprised  I  was  the  next  day,  when 
the  students  held  a  follow-up  meeting  of  their  own  to  consider  his 
appeal  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  sensitive  students  decided, 
against  all  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom  and  the  pressure  of  parents 
and  political  authorities,  that  they  will  snap  their  fingers  in  the  face 
of  the  Government  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  this  "crazy"  man! 
He  did  not  possess  any  of  the  superficial  paraphernalia  of  the 
traditional  type  of  leader.  And  yet  their  hearts  responded  to  the 
appeal.  Amongst  them  was  young  and  brilliant  postgraduate  student, 
Zakir  Husain,  who  provided  a  rare  quality  of  leadership  for  the 
dissenters.  He  faced  his  'moment  of  decision'  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  true  disciple  of  Gandhi,  came  to  a  fateful  decision  and 
then  never  looked  back  wistfully  to  what  he  may  have  missed  in 
life-  a  decision  which  carried  him  ultimately,  through  long  decades 
of  poverty ,  seasoned  with  the  thrill  of  creative  work,  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  country.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  Gandhiji 
and  heard  him  as  one  of  a  thousand  students  and  the  impression 
never  faded. 

For  many  years  thereafter,  I  had  no  personal  contact  with  him; 
though  occasionally  I  heard  him  speak,  I  read  about  him  and 
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studied  some  of  his  writings  I  did,  however,  have  a  chance  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  meet  some  of  his  close  personal  friend  and  colleagues. 
I  used  to  wonder  what  there  was  in  this  frail  man  which  attracted 
so  many  of  his  brilliant  contemporaries,  each  distinguished  in  his 
or  her  own  way  and  all  willing  captives  ot  his  mysterious  charm 
and  power.  Argumenting  with  him,  disagreeing  with  him,  sometimes 
quarrelling  with  him,  some  of  them  even  being  irritated  by  his 
unique  amalgam  of  religion,  ethics,  economics  and  politics,  but 
never  able  to  break  with  him,  never  able  to  walk  out  of  the  spell 
of  his  moral  authority  or  deny  his  shrewd  political  sense,  kind  of 
sixth  sense  rooted  in  the  depths  of  his  spiritual  being.  And  more 
and  more  came  under  this  spell  as  the  years  rolled  on—  politicians, 
princes,  public  men,  business  magnates,  intellectuals,  rich  men, 
poor  men,  men  who  were  religious,  men  who  were  antireligious, 
Indians,  foreigners.  As  a  Persian  poet  had  said: 

^  f  *  * 

>f  J cJjb  fu I  !  ^  •:  Y* cM t  ^ 

All  the  deer  in  the  desert  have  flocked  together  with  their 

heads  on  their  palms. 

In  the  hope  that  per  chance  he  may  come  one  day  to  hunt! 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Zakir  Husain,  I  came  into  personal  contact  with 
Gandhiji  in  1937.  He  had  convened  the  first  National  Education 
Conference  in  Sevagram  and  placed  his  ideas  on  education  before 
a  gathering  of  distinguished  educationists  belonging  to  different 
schools  of  thought.  The  ideas  had  a  mixed  reception,  as  w  as  to 
be  expected,  because  he  had  his  strong  ,  individual  point  of  view- 
which  did  not  fit  into  the  grooves  of  traditional  thought.  Some 
welcomed  them  enthusiastically  as  coming  from  the  ’Master,'  some 
opposed  them  strongly  because  they  could  not  envisage  education 
in  his  terms  at  ail  and  some  gave  their  discriminating  and  tempered 
support.  It  wras  Dr.  Zakir  Husain  who  stood  out  in  the  whole  group, 
agreeing  with  Gandhiji  in  many  of  his  basic  ideas,  joining  issue  with 
him  on  some  points  and  giving  the  discussion  a  fruitful  and  academic, 
rather  than  a  narrowly  political  turn.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give 
here  a  history  of  that  fateful  conference  but  to  refer  in  passing 
to  some  of  its  results.  Quick  to  recognize  merit,  Gandhiji  appointed 
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a  committee  of  educationists,  with  Dr.  Zakir  Husain  as  its  Chairman, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  translating  his  general  ideas  into 
educational  terms.  At  his  instance,  I  presume,  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  National  Education  Committee.  I  was  then  working 
as  Principal  of  the  Teachers  Training  College  at  Aligarh,  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  and  some  knowledge  of  the  activity 
movement  in  education  and  the  ideas  of  educationists  like  Dewey, 
Kerschenstemer,  Adolphe  Ferrier,  Tagore  and  others.  The 
membership  of  the  Committee  took  me  several  times  to  Sevagram 
where  I  was  able  to  spend  days  in  the  world  of  Gandhi  which  was. 
in  some  ways,  a  new  world  to  me.  There  I  saw  how  he  was  not 
merely  a  leader  of  men,  but  also  a  man  of  extraordinary  organizing 
ability,  who  made  the  fullest  use  of  every  moment  of  his  own  time 
and  every  trace  of  ability  and  promise  that  he  found  in  others.  He 
responded  to  people's  needs  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic  institution 
and  his  own  high  ethical  standards  did  not  come  in  the  way  of 
understanding  their  weaknesses  and  failures.  The  exacting,  monastic, 
puritanical  atmosphere  of  his  Ashram  was  transformed  by  the 
ri^:"  tv  csnr)  winsomeness  of  his  smile,  from 

wai  min  v/i  mu  _ _  ’ 

r  ~  - 

which  his  missing  teeth  detracted  nothing  and  the  mfectiousness 
of  his  artless  humour  which  broke  through  formality  and 
established  the  common  human  touch  between  him  and  his 
audience. 

Our  work  as  a  Committee  was  finished  within  about  three 
months  and  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  rupees,  a  somewhat 
different  dimension  of  time  and  money  from  most  other  committees 
and  commissions.  During  its  various  stages,  we  talked  to  him, 
placed  our  difficulties  and  differences  before  him  and  he 
always  showed  in  discussion  the  mcisiveness  of  his  mind,  his  vision 
and  insight  based  on  first  hand  experience,  as  well  as  the 
reasonableness  of  his  approach.  Not  apologetic  about  his  opinion, 
but  ever  ready  to  consider  other  points  of  view.  He  would  give 
ins  views  firmly  but  not  dogmatically  and  would  always  be  amenable 
to  reason,  anxious  to  examine  pros  and  cons  and  willing  to 
compromise,  whenever  he  saw  justification  for  doing  so,  provided 
no  abandonment  °f  ^asic  principles  was  involved.  In  these 
discussions  i  /“member  disagreeing  with  him  sometimes,  at  first 
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hesitantly  and,  later,  as  I  came  to  know  him  better,  more  frankly. 
He  never  slighted  or,  in  any  way,  snubbed,  any  expression  of 
opinion—  in  fact  he  always  welcomed  all  honest  differences.  He 
showed  his  human  side  best  in  dealing  with  small,  every  day 
problems  and  looking  after  his  guests  and  visitors  with  care  and 
affection.  When  I  came  to  stay  in  Sevagram  for  the  first  time,  he 
asked  me;  "Are  you  quite  comfortable?"  I  said  "Yes."  Having 
noticed  some  reservation  in  my  tone,  he  asked  smilingly:  "But  you 
seem  to  hesitate  in  saying  so.  What  is  it?"  I  said,  "Yes  I  have  one 
small  inconvenience.  I  get  no  tea  in  the  morning  or  in  the  after 
noon."  I  knew  of  course,  that  tea  was  not  usually  served  in 
Ashram.  He  grimmed,  with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye,  turned  to 
Aryanayakam  and  said,  "Did  you  hear  this?  From  this 
afternoon,  you  will  have  to  arrange  tea  for  Saiyidan."  A  very 
small  incident  but  it  shows  that  he  was  no  fanatic,  he  did  not 
desire  to  mould  everyone  in  his  image;  he  knew  that  persons 
have  different  tastes  and  there  in  no  justification  for  imposing  any 
one  pattern  on  them-  except,  of  course,  on  such  inmates  of  his 
Ashram  as  voluntarily  chose  to  tread  his  thorny  path. 

When  the  report  of  the  Basic  Education  Committee  was 
complete,  the  members  went  to  Sevagram  to  present  it  to  him 
formally  and  he  said  some  encouraging  words  of  appreciation  to 
the  committee.  I  remarked  that  we  had  been  able  to  do  the  work 
so  quickly  because  of  the  inspiration  and  leadership  we  had  received 
from  our  Chairman.  He  turned  to  me  and  said  "Magar,  Zakir  Sahib 
kabhi  to  kahatay  hain  ki  unkay  pichhay  shakti  apki  hui."  (the  power 
behind  him  is  yours).  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  and  felt 
embarrassed  and  tried  to  parry  the  compliment  by  saying  that  this 
is  just  what  one  would  expect  a  gracious  person  like  him  to  say. 
But  he  would  not  give  up  his  ground  and  replied:  "Zakir  Sahib  kabhi 
ghalat  nahin  kahtay."  Again,  a  very  small  incident  but  it  throws  light 
on  the  greatness  and  gentle  humanism  of  this  man  who  will  go 
out  of  his  way  to  encourage  even  comparatively  unknown  younger 
persons  and  help  to  build  up  their  morale.  As  Nehru  said  more 
than  once:  "We  were  but  small  men.  He  picked  us  up,  made  us 
part  of  a  great  movement  and  something  of  its  greatness  pressed 
into  us." 
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He  was  a  hard  task  master  and  would  not  be  satisfied  if  any 
one  did  less  than  the  best  he  was  capable  of.  He  answered  this 
primarily  by  doing  more  than  his  colleagues  and  by  applying  stricter 
and  more  unsparing  standards  to  himself.  He  did  so  much  work 
every  day--and  its  range  and  variety  were  really  amazmg-that  his 
colleagues  would  have  felt  instinctively  ashamed  of  themselves  if 
they  failed  to  emulate  his  example.  He  'drove5  them  to  it  but  only- 
through  the  pull  of  their  conscience,  their  sense  of  duty  and  his 
own  compelling,  personal  example.  He  always  had  a  full  daily  time 
table  every  moment  parcelled  out  for  a  particular  task.  He  was 
meticulously  punctual  and  valued  time  far  more  than  most  of  his 
countrymen  and  women.  Important  Indian  and  foreign  visitors,  a 
whole  stream  of  them,  would  come  to  see  him  every  day,  mostly 
by  appointment  and  during  the  allotted  time  he  would  give  them 
his  full  attention.  But  as  soon  as  the  time  was  up,  he  would  look 
at  his  watch,  put  on  his  irresistible  toothless  smile  and  say  good 
humouredly:  "Now  your  time  is  ur"  and  the  most  important  of  the 
V. I. P.'s  would  take  it  from  him  with  a  good  grace  and  hasten  their 
departure.  Even  on  his  weekly  'silence  day,'  the  only  thing  he  did 
not  do  was  to  speak.  How  much  all  of  us  would  profit  if  we  could 
have  one  day  (or  even  more)  in  the  week  when  we  would  give 
rest  to  our  tongue,  which  is  so  apt  to  run  away  with  our 
judgement  and  discretion.  Gandhiji  was  no  rigid  doctrinaire. 
He  did  not  initiate  a  new  cult  or  a  new  religion  and  would 
not  call  himself  a  Gandhian.  His  message  of  love  and  non¬ 
violence,  he  claimed,  was  as  old  as  the  hill  and  as  fresh  as 
the  morning's  dew.  He  was  governed  in  his  conduct  by  his 
deep  moral  convictions  to  which  he  owned  unflinching  loyalty.  He 
carried  on  a  dialogue  all  his  life  both  with  his  friends  and  adversaries 
with  good  humoured  patience,  never  losing  his  temper,  always 
ready  to  make  compromises  where  he  felt  they  were  called  for. 
His  opponents  must  have  sometimes  found  this  "sweet 
reasonableness"  very  trying  for  they  could  not  often  help  being 
disarmed  by  it! 

We,  who  honour  him,  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
importing  literalism  in  interpreting  his  teachings  —"the  'Master'  has 
spoken  thus;  we  must  follow  him  to  the  letter"  —for  getting  that 
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the  letter  often  kilieth;  it  is  the  spirit  that  keepeth  alive.  He  would 
himself  have  advised  us— did,  in  fact,  do  so  —to  assimilate  the  basic 
essentials  of  his  thought  and  not  to  be  concerned  too  much  with 
detailed  particulars  which  were  apt  to  change  with  time  and 
circumstances.  Unlike  most  of  us,  he  was  ever  ready  to  confess 
his  own  errors  —sometimes  describing  them  as  'Himalayan  blunders.' 
He  laid  no  claim  to  infallibility,  no  claim  to  being  a  prophet.  His 
highest  aspiration  was  to  be  humble  and  sincere  follower  of 
truth,  which  he  identified  with  God.  He  reversed  his  earlier 
definition  of  'God  as  truth'  to  'truth  as  God.'  On  the  plea  that 
men  sometimes  disbelieve  in  God  but  no  one  dare  disbelieve 
in  truth. 

I  have  referred  to  Gandhi's  humanism.  It  was  this  that  enabled 
him  to  make  his  apparently  high-pitched,  but  deeply  sincere,  claim 
that  his  was  an  all  inclusive  love  which  left  no  one  outside  its 
circumference.  "Mine  is  not  an  exclusive  love.  I  cannot  love 
Muslims  or  Hindus  and  hate  Englishmen.  For,  if  I  love  Hindus 
and  Muslims  because  their  ways  are,  on  the  whole,  pleasing 
to  me,  I  shall  soon  begin  to  hate  them  when  their  ways  displease 
me.  A  love  that  is  based  on  the  goodness  of  those  whom  you 
love,  is  a  mercenary  affair."  The  reference  to  British  people 
in  this  quotation  is  particularly  revealing.  As  we  all  know,  he 
suffered  indignities  and  trails  at  the  hands  of  the  Govemment- 
particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the  movement  and  spent 
about  3,400  days  in  Indian  jails  observing  the  jail  discipline 
scrupulously  and  yet  remained  completely  unembittered.  He  made 
it  clear  again  and  again  that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  British 
Government  and  its  policy  of  exploitation  and  denial  of  freedom 
to  India.  But  not  against  the  British  people  for  whom  he  had  great 
regard  and  respect. 

My  attitude  towards  the  English  is  one  of  utter  friendliness 
and  respect.  I  claim  to  be  their  friend  because  it  is  contrary 
to  my  nature  to  distrust  a  single  human  being  or  to  believe 
that  any  nation  of  earth  is  incapable  of  redemption.  I  have 
respect  for  English  men  because  I  recognize  their  bravery, 
their  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  what  they  believe  to  be  good 
for  themselves,  their  cohesion  and  their  power  of  vast 
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organization . I  have  hope  of  England  because  I  have 

hope  of  India. ...By  a  long  course  of  prayerful  discipline 
I  have  ceased  for  40  years  to  hate  anybody.  I  can  and 
do  hate  evil  wherever  it  exists...!  hate  the  ruthless  exploi¬ 
tation  of  India  even  as  I  hate,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
the  hideous  system  of  untouchability  for  which  millions  of 
Hindus  have  made  themselves  responsible.  But  I  do  not 
hate  domineering  Englishman  as  I  refuse  to  hate  the 
domineering  Hindus.  I  seek  to  reform  them  in  all  loving 
ways  that  are  open  to  me.  My  non-cooperation  has  its 
roots  not  in  hatred  but  in  love. 

This  was  a  basic  doctrine  of  his  creed,  which  he  upheld  all 
his  life: 

My  love  of  the  British  is  equal  to  that  for  my  own  people. 

I  claim  no  merit  for  it,  for  I  have  equal  love  for  all  mankind, 
without  exception.  It  demands  no  reciprocity.  I  own  no 
enemy  on  earth.  This  is  my  creed....  I  have  known  no 
distinction  between  relatives  and  strangers,  countrymen 
and  foreigners,  white  and  coloured,  Hindus  and  Indians  of 
ali  other  faiths,  whether  Muslims,  Parsis,  Christians  or 
Jews.  ...I  cannot  claim  this  is  a  special  virtue,  as  it  is  in 
my  very  nature,  rather  than  a  result  of  any  effort  on  my 
part. 

To  a  superficial  student  of  Gandhiji's  political  career,  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  concerned  only  with  India's  freedom  and  not 
with  wider  international  issues.  But  this  is  not  correct.  It  is  true 
that  the  international  dimensions  of  India's  foreign  policy  were  spelt 
out  by  Pandit  Nehru,  but  he  was  really  developing  what  was 
implicit  in  Gandhiji's  basic  thought.  "My  mission,"  he  said,  "is  not 
merely  brotherhood  of  Indian  humanity.  My  mission  is  not  merely 
the  freedom  of  India,  though  today  it  undoubtedly  engrosses  the 
whole  of  my  life...  But,  through  the  realization  of  the  freedom  of 
India,  I  hope  to  realize  and  carry  on  the  mission  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  There  is  no  limit  to  extending  our  service  to  our  neighbours 
across  State-made  frontiers."  For  Instance,  it  is  well  known  that, 
before  he  was  shot,  he  was  planning  to  do  in  Pakistan  what  he 
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had  done  in  Bihar  and  Bengal-  make  a  peace  pilgrimage  from 
village  to  village,  trying  to  put  down  the  flames  of  hatred  and 
fanaticism.  But,  he  said  he  could  not  do  so  effectively  unless  he 
had  first  extinguished  these  fiames  in  India.  He  explained  the 
relationship  between  the  freedom  of  India  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  these  lucid  words: 

We  want  freedom  for  our  country  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  on  exploitation  of  others,  not  so  as  to  degrade 
other  countries.  I  do  not  want  the  freedom  of  India, 
if  it  means  the  extinction  or  the  disappearance  of  the 
Englishman.  I  want  the  freedom  of  my  country  so  that 
other  countries  may  learn  some  thing  from  my  free 
country,  so  that  the  resources  of  my  country  might  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ....  My  love,  there¬ 
fore,  of  nationalism  or  my  idea  of  nationalism  is  that  my 
country  may  become  free,  that,  if  need  be,  the  whole 
country  may  die  so  that  the  human  race  may  live.  There 
is  no  room  for  race  hatred  here.  Let  this  be  our  nation¬ 
alism. 

This  was  language  which  diplomacy  had  utterly  forgotten  to 
speak,  an  accent  which  had  been  a  stranger  to  it!  There  was  a 
unique  quality  of  courage  in  Gandhiji's  character.  He  feared  neither 
the  British  Government,  nor  political  parties,  neither  friends  nor 
enemies,  neither  Indians  nor  foreigners.  'He  who  wrongs  no  one 
fears  no  one:'  In  his  words,  there  is  no  bravery  greater  than  a 
refusal  to  bend  the  knee  to  an  earthly  power,  no  matter  how  great 
and  that  without  bitterness  of  spirit  and  in  the  fullness  of  faith  that 
the  spirit  alone  lives  and  nothing  else  does.  With  defiant  courage, 
he  challenged  the  British  Government:  "A  Government  that  is  evil 
has  no  room  for  good  men  and  women  except  its  prison.  For  me, 
the  whole  of  India  is  a  prison,  even  as  the  master's  house  is  to 
his  slave.  A  slave  to  be  free  must  continuously  rise  against  his 
slavery  and  be  locked  up  in  his  master's  cell  for  his  rebellion.  The 
cell  door  is  the  door  to  freedom."  When,  in  his  famous  trial  at 
Ahmedabad  he  was  charged  with  sedition  and  promoting  disaffection 
against  Government,  he  bluntly  told  the  judge  that  disaffection 
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against  such  a  Government  is  a  virtue,  for  affection  cannot  be 
regulated  or  manipulated  by  law!  We  are  challenging  the  right  of 
this  Government  "because  we  consider  its  activity  to  be  wholly  evil. 
We  want  to  overthrow  the  Government.  We  want  to  compel  its 
submission  to  the  people's  will.  We  desire  to  show  that  the 
Government  exists  to  serve  the  people,  not  the  people  to  serve  the 
Government.  Whether  we  are  one  or  many,  we  must  refuse  to 
purchase  freedom  at  the  cost  of  our  cherished  convictions."  He 
may  well  have  pleaded  justification  for  his  actions  in  the  words 
of  an  Arab  pcet  who  said:  If  the  stand  that  I  took  was  disobedience, 
then  I  desired  by  my  disobedience,  obedience  to  God."  It  was  not 
only  one  man  against  the  world  but  he  made  one  feel  that  the  world 
was  in  the  dock  and  he  was  sitting  in  judgement  on  it.  I  have  come 
across  only  one  other  example  in  our  age  of  a  person  embodying 
in  himself  in  the  same  way,  the  dignity  of  the  whole  of  mankind- 
-Bertrand  Russell. 

Gandhiji  displayed  this  courage,  his  supreme  fearlessness  of 
all  earthy  power  from  the  early  of  his  public  life.  It  was  evident 
not  only  in  his  fight  with  the  British  Government  but  also  when 
he  saw  his  own  people  and  his  followers  going  astray,  which  is 
a  rarer  form  of  courage.  In  1916  when  he  was  a  comparatively 
young  man  and  not  known  all  over  India,  he  was  invited  to  attend 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Hindus  University  Central  College. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and 
attended  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Governors,  the  Maharajas  and 
Maharanis  as  well  as  some  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  day. 
When  he  stood  up  to  speak,  he  gently  rebuked  the  glittering 
specimens  assembled  there,  to  flaunt  their  wealth  and  jewellery 
in  a  land  of  poverty  and  privation.  This  was  a  time  when  most 
persons  did  not  even  dare  to  open  their  mouth  even  in  the  presence 
of  a  British  District  Collector.  In  the  face  of  the  Chairman's 
discouragement  and  the  walking  out  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  from 
the  meeting,  he  firmly  pointed  out,  "there  is  no  salvation  for  India 
unless  (amongst  other  things)  you  strip  yourself  of  the  jewellery 
and  hold  it  in  trust  for  your  countrymen  in  India." 

Gandhiji  had  both  the  courage  to  give,  when  occasion  demanded 
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it,  a  fittingly  crushing  reply-  albeit,  in  polite  words  and  the  grace 
to  give  the  soft  answer  that  'tumeth  away  wrath,'  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  one  example  of  each.  The  first  is  taken  from  a 
recently  published  book  entitled  'Maharaja,  for  which  Mrs.  Naidu 
is  quoted  as  an  authority.  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  its 
authenticity  but  it  seems  quite  credible.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
second  Round  Table  Conference  in  London  in  1931,  Gandhiji  was 
invited  to  the  Royal  reception  at  the  Buckingham  Palace.  He 
attended  it,  dressed  in  his  usual  loincloth  to  be  great  consternation, 
incidentally,  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  sophisticated  assembly. 
When  he  was  introduced  to  King  George  V,  who  is  reported  to 
have  looked  excited  and  somewhat  angry  he  told  him:  "You  were 
a  friend  of  the  British  in  Africa.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  have 
now  turned  against  me  and  the  British  Government .  I  warn  you, 
if  you  create  disturbance  in  India  and  do  not  cooperate  with  my 
Government ,  I  have  my  army  there  to  below  up  all  agitators  and 
conspirators."  Gandhiji  was  too  polite  to  enter  into  an  argument 
at  such  a  function  and  is  reported  to  have  remarked:  "I  have  not 
come  to  the  party  to  discuss  politics  with  the  King."  But,  a  little 
while  later,  when  he  spoke  at  the  final  plenary  session  of  the 
Conference,  he  referred  to  the  talk  he  just  had  with  "an  English 
gentlemen,"  not  specifying  him  out  of  courtesy  and  simply  observed: 
"My  children  in  India  treat  British  bombs  and  bullets  as  mere 
crackers."  Obviously ,  the  king  did  not  know  the  mettle  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  been  talking  —the  fault  not  apparently  his  own 
but  his  adviser's.  Addressing  the  delegates  of  the  same  Conference 
on  another  occasion,  he  said  with  supreme  self-confidence  and 
courage: 

Of  course,  the  British  Government  may  not  tolerate,  no 
Government  has  tolerated,  open  rebellion.  No  Government 
may  tolerate  civil  disobedience  (either)  ...  I  shall  hope 
against  hope,  I  shall  strain  every  nerve  to  achieve  an 
honourable  settlement  for  my  country,  if  I  can  do  so 
without  having  to  put  the  millions  of  my  countrymen  and 
women  and  even  children  ,  through  this  ordeal  of  fire.  But 
(he  added,  speaking  from  a  position  of  moral  strength)  if 
a  further  ordeal  of  fire  has  to  be  our  lot ,  I  shall  approach 
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it  with  the  greatest  joy  arid  the  consolation  that  I  was  doing 
what  I  felt  to  be  right ,  the  country  was  doing  what  it  felt 
to  be  right  and  the  country  will  have  the  additional  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  not  at  least  taking  lives 
but  it  was  giving  lives;  it  was  not  making  the  British  people 
directly  suffer,  it  was  suffering  (itself)...  I  do  know  that 
your  hearts  and,  when  your  hearts  have  been  touched, 
then  will  come  the  psychological  moment  for  negotiations 
(as  it  did  come  14  years  later). 

Never  was  such  language  heard  in  a  high  political  discussion, 
spoken  with  deep  sincerity  and  readiness  to  match  words  with 
deeds.  It  must  have  made  that  assembly  of  seasoned  and  'polished' 
statesmen  uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease.  But  Gandhi  could  well 
have  said  with  Plato:  '  I  would  rather  speak  in  my  manner  and 
die  than  speak  in  your  manner  and  live.' 

The  example  of  the  soft  answer  occurred  when  Churchill  had 
made  his  well-known  statement  that  he  had  not  become  the  King's 
first  Minister  in  order  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
Empire.  He  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  the  'half-naked  fakir' 
walking  up  the  steps  of  the  Viceregal  Palace,  it  seems  to  have 
shocked  all  his  sense  of  propriety  and  of  the  social  and  political 
decorum  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Empire  stood.  Gandhiji  read 
the  statement  and  wrote  this  delightful  letter  to  him.  "You  are 
reported  to  have  expressed  the  desire  to  crush  'the  naked  fakir,' 
as  you  are  said  to  have  described  me.  I  have  been  long  trying  to 
be  a  fakir  and  that  naked— a  more  difficult  task.  I,  therefore,  regard 
the  expression  as  a  compliment,  though  unintended.  I  approach  you 
then  as  such  and  ask  you  to  trust  and  use  me  for  the  sake  of  your 
people  and  mine  and  through  them  of  the  whole  world"  and  signed 
himself,  as  'your  true  friend',  "Gandhi".  Power  drunk  and 
contemptuous  of  the  enslaved  East  and  enslaved  India  as  he  was, 
Churchill  never  designed  to  reply  and  I  do  not  suppose  his  'wrath 
was  turned.' 

But  time  has  sometimes  its  noble  revenge.  It  must  be  said  to 
the  eternal  credit  of  Gandhi,  to  the  credit  of  his  patience  his  good 
will  and  his  technique  of  non-violence  and  also  to  the  credit  of  the 
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British  people  that,  when  it  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the 
traditions  of  Gandhi  and  Nehru  made  it,  on  the  whole,  a  friendly 
parting.  There  had  always  been  individual  English  men  and  women 
and  small  groups  of  dissenters  who  sided  with  the  Indian  Freedom 
Movement  and  stood  out  against  the  policies  of  their  own 
Government .  But  the  full  miracle  of  reconciliation  was  seen  only 
after  Gandhi's  death.  In  this  year  of  his  centenary,  the  British 
Parliament,  representing  the  entire  British  people,  has  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution,  planing  on  record  their  acknowledgment  of 
his  great  work  for  the  people  of  India  and  the  world  and  of  his 
friendship  for  the  peoples  of  the  U.K.  "That  this  House,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centenary  year  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  desire  to  place 
on  record  its  acknowledgment  of  his  great  work  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  his  life  of  simplicity  and  understanding 
which  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  importance  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  rejection  of  violence  and  the  achievement  of  peace; 
and  urges  that  strong  support  be  given  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Committee  responsible  for  celebrating  the  Gandhi  Centenary  in  this 
country." 

It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that,  even  in  the  present  blood 
shot  temper  of  the  world,  when  some  of  the  most  cherished  values 
of  life  being  defied  and  derided,  good  does  sometimes  triumph  and 
vindicate  itself,  that  it  is  possible  to  fight  hate  with  love,  darkness 
with  light,  ignorance  with  wisdom  which  is  not  knowledge  but  the 
grace  of  knowledge.  The  Noble  Prize  Committee  did  not  award 
him  the  prize  for  peace  --  for  political  reasons,  I  suspect— but  world 
opinion  has  since  conferred  it  on  him  several  times  over.  To  him, 
however,  neither  the  denial  nor  the  conferment  meant  anything  . 
He  was  concerned  with  work  not  the  'kudos.' 

I  have  given  a  few  inadequate  glimpses  of  the  essentially 
lovable  personality  of  Gandhi,  which  also  highlight  some  facts  of 
his  greatness.  But,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  acid  test  of  life  is  death. 
How  does  a  man  (or  woman)  face  death— in  fear  and  trembling 
like  a  coward  or  as  one,  who  has  fulfilled  his  mission  in  life  as 
best  as  he  could  and  welcomes  death  as  a  long  lost  friend  who 
holds  no  terrors  for  him.  One  of  our  great  Urdu  poets,  Iqbal,  has 
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described  it  as  the  gallant  banner  under  which  you  can  discover 
the  true  man  of  faith: 


"Shall  I  tell  the  true  sign  of  a  man  of  faith?  When  death 
comes,  there  is  a  (welcoming)  smile  on  his  lips!" 


Millions  saw  this  smile  of  fulfillment  and  peace  on  the  face 
of  Gandhi  in  the  calm  of  death  as  I  saw  it  again,  a  few  months 
back,  on  the  face  of  another  man  of  faith  Dr.  Zakir  Husain,  as 
he  passed  away  to  meet  his  maker.  Gandhiji  seemed  to  know  that 
he,  an  apostle  of  non-violence,  may  be  destined  for  a  violent  death. 
But  he  never  showed  any  fear  of  it.  Speaking  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  had  said;  "I  don't  want  to  die  of  a  creeping  paralysis 
of  my  faculties,  a  defeated  man.  An  assassin's  bullet  may  put  an 
end  to  my  life.  I  would  welcome  it.  No  one  can  escape  death. 
Then  why  be  afraid  it?  It  is  my  constant  prayer  that,  even  if  I  fall 
a  victim  to  an  assassin's  bullet,  I  may  deliver  up  my  soul  with  the 
remembrance  of  God  upon  my  lips.  (And  then  he  added,  with 
supreme,  almost  incredible  self-confidence)  I  shall  be  content  to 
be  written  down  as  an  imposter  if  my  lips  utter  a  word  of  anger 
or  abuse  against  my  assassin  at  the  last  moment."  He  had  also 
stated,  at  one  of  his  prayer  meetings,  where  a  bomb  was  thrown 
at  him  that  he  would  deserve  praise  only  if  he  fell  and  no  malice 
against  the  doer.  He  had  added  "No  one  should  look  down  upon 
the  misguided  youth  who  had  thrown  the  bomb.  He  probably  looks 
upon  me  as  an  enemy  of  Hinduism."  How  nobly,  how  magnificently 
he  passed  this  test,  dying  with  the  words  "Hai  Ram"  (Oh  God) 
on  his  lips.  He  looked  calmly  unafraid  into  the  bloodshot  eyes 
of  death  and  even  death  failed  to  quench  the  immortal  spark 
of  love  and  compassion  in  his  eyes.  Of  such  stuff  are  true  men 
of  God  made.  Well  may  the  Arab  poet  have  said  this  of  him, 
when  he  composed  the  couplet: 


"You  stood  firm  when  there  was  no  doubt  that  any  one 
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who  stood  must  die— 

Stood,  as  though  you  were  in  the  very  eyelid  of  death  and 

death  was  asleep.” 

I  remember  one  of  the  characters  in  Shaw's  'Saint  Joan' 
poignantly  asking:  "Lord,  when  will  thy  world  be  safe  for  thy 
saints?"  I  could  not  answer  this  question  on  behalf  of  the  Lord 
but  I  have  the  feeling  that  Gandhiji  would  have  said:  Only 
when  it  is  safe  and  decent  enough  for  the  ordinary  men  and  women 
to  live  in— men  and  women  who  neither  saints  nor  irredeemable 
sinners,  in  other  words,  common  people  who  were  his  real 
constituency. 

Gandiji  was  great  in  death  as  in  life.  He  did  many  things,  many 
great  things.  He  gave  back  to  his  people  their  self-respect;  he 
awakened  the  sleeping  masses:  he  almost  succeeded  at  one 
time  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  them  and  the  classes;  he 
raised  t:K  untouchables  to  the  status  of  the  Harijans;  he 
championed  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  the  underprivileged,  the 
women  and  the  children  he  won  the  political  freedom  of  his 
country  ,  using  a  unique  weapon-  the  weapon  of  'Ahimsa!'  He  tried 
to  give  social  and  economic  content  to  this  freedom;  he  defied  the 
mad  anger  of  the  majority  in  order  to  protect  the  minorities;  he 
rebuked  the  minorities  when  they  appeared  to  be  neglecting  their 
role  as  free  citizens  of  India  and  when  the  supreme  testing  moment 
came,  he  laid  down  his  life  with  the  name  of  Gcd  on  his  lips  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Muslims  to  live  honorably  in  the 
country.  What  a  noble,  what  a  trememdous  achievement  for  a 
single  life  time! 

Gandhiji  had  many  great  qualities  but  there  was  one 
yupreme  quality  in  him  which  was  the  inspiration  for  all  the  lovely 
thinly  he  dia.  was  the  quality  of  his  all  embracing  love  and 
compassion  (Karuna)  w*gc h  glowed  like  an  incandescent  light 
within  the  chandelier  of  his  persw  qhty;  love  which  is  the  primal 
emotion,  breaking  all  man-made  barriers,  ocking  down  the  waits 
of  separatism,  enabling  man  to  step  beyond  the  DvmJnvs  of  the 
ego  and  take  the  whole  world  to  his  bosOM.  like  tnC  resident 

of  a  lonely  island  divided  by  deep  seas  frotfr  otltef  men  living  on 
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similar  lovely  islands.  Across  the  treacherous  waters,  he 
communicated  with  his  fellow  men  through  crude  and  still  under¬ 
developed  media  of  a  speech  and  signs.  But  love  breaks  through 
these  barriers,  making  the  whole  world  kin,  casting  out  fear, 
enkindling  hope  and  courage  and  compassion  and  cleansing 
selfishness  and  spite  out  of  our  system.  Gandhiji  believed  that  there 
could  be  no  salvation  for  us  as  individuals,  or  for  our  crazy,  hate 
filled  world,  unless  love  becomes  a  widespread  inspiration—  love 
not  as  a  superficial  thing,  not  as  an  emotional  or  sensual  indulgence, 
but  in  the  deep  and  touching  sense,  as  defined  in  the  Psalms;  And 
what  a  beautiful  definition  it  is,  its  spirit  often  reflected  in  Gandhiji's 
own  writing: 

Love  is  very  patient,  very  kind.  Love  knows  no  jealousy, 
love  makes  no  parade,  gives  itself  no  airs,  love  is  never 
iudr,  ^-vcr  selfish,  npver  irritated,  never  resentful.  Love 
is  never  glad  when  oilier?  50  wrong;  love  is  gladder/^ 
by  goodness,  always  slow  to  expose,  always  eager  to 
believe  the  best,  always  hopeful,  always  patient,  Love 
never  disappoints. 

Where  I  ask  myself,  has  such  love  flea  iro-B  this  land  of  the 
great  lovers  of  mankind?  Echo  repeats  the  question  plaintively  but 
answers  not! 


Lecture  II 


Gandhi's  Concept  of  Religion 


RELIGION  was  not  a  peripheral  thing  for  Gandhi.  It  was  at 
the  very  vital  core  of  his  being  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
his  activities  in  various  fields  of  life.  Many  persons  in  public  life 
are  either  ignorant  or  sceptical  or  opposed  to  religion;  some  try 
to  keep  their  religious  affiliation  on  quite  apart  from  their  public 
image;  some  use  it  unscrupulously  for  exploiting  the  people  and 
fanning  their  fanaticism  for  their  selfish  purposes.  Not  so  Gandhi. 
He  often  expressed  the  view  that,  whatever  power  he  possessed 
for  working  in  the  public  or  political  field  was  important — and  could 
be  important — only  if  it  could  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  advance 
values  whose  ultimate  significance  to  him  was  religious.  He  said 
"I  could  not  live  for  a  single  second  without  religion.  Many  of  my 
friends  despair  of  me  because  they  say  even  my  politics  are 
derived  from  religion.  And  they  are  right.  My  politics  and  ail 
other  activities  of  mine  are  derived  from  mine  religion  because 
religion  means  being  bound  to  God,  that  is  to  say,  God  rales 
you  every  breath."  Ali,  one  of  the  great  Imams  and  early 
Caliphs  of  Islam  is  reported  to  have  remarked;  "If  all  the  veils 
were  lifted  from  my  eyes,  it  would  not  add  to  the  strength  and 
certainty  of  my  faith  (in  God)."  Gandhi  said  something  similar;  "I 
am  surer  of  His  existence  than  of  the  fact  that  you  and  I  are  sitting 
in  this  room.  Then,  I  can  also  testify  that  I  may  live  without  air 
or  water  but  cannot  live  without  Him.  You  can  pluck  out  my  eyes 
but  that  cannot  kill  me.  But  blast  my  belief  in  God  and  I  am  dead." 
In  the  Quran,  it  has  been  said:  "Say  truly,  my  prayer  and  fasting, 
my  life  and  death  are  all  for  Allah,  the  cherisher  of  the  worlds." 
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Interpreting,  religion  in  the  same  comprehensive  sense,  Gandhi  had 
remarked: 

I  do  not  conceive  religion  as  one  of  the  many  activities 
of  mankind.  The  same  activity  may  be  governed  either  by 
the  same  spirit  of  religion  or  of  irreligion.  For  me  every, 
the  tiniest,  activities  governed  by  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
religion. 

One  may  raise  at  the  outset  the  question:  How  does  this  fit 
into  the  secular  ideology  to  which  India  is  pledged  under  our 
Constitution  and  to  which  Gandhi  was  a  party?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  have  to  consider  what  Gandhi  means  by  religion  and 
also  what  exactly  does  secularism  imply?  If  secularism  means  the 
banishment  of  religion  from  the  mansion  of  human  life,  he  would 
not  favour  it  at  any  cost.  But  our  secularism,  as  I  understand  it 
and  as  many  other  have  interpreted  it,  really  postulates  that  the 
State  will  play  no  favorites  amongst  the  many  religions  practised, 
that  there  will  be  all  freedom  of  belief  and  worship,  that  the 
resources  of  the  State  will  not  be  utilised  for  promoting  any 
particular  religion  and  that  there  will  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  Indian  citizen  in  the  legislatures,  the  services  and  other  fields 
of  activity--on  grounds  of  religion  or  race  or  class  of  sex.  India 
has  had  amongst  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  generation, 
that  is  now  passing  away,  a  number  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  who  were  deeply  religious  and  yet  all  of  whom 
subscribed  to  his  definition  of  secularism.  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  will  recall  that,  wrhen  the  Vishwabharati  University  Bill  was 
being  negotiated  through  the  Parliament,  a  technical  objection  was 
raised,  by  the  Law  Department  that  the  name  of  God  could  not 
be  included  in  it,  Maul  ana  Azad  had  stated  in  his  speech  at  the 
University:  "This  sentence  may  find  no  place  in  legislation  but  is 
certainly  has  a  place-  perhaps  a  place  of  supreme  importance-in 
the  life  of  the  University.  I  will  declare  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command  that  the  objective,  as  defined  by  Gurudev,  including 
the  phrase  left  out  in  the  Act,  must  remain  the  objective  of  your 
University  and  all  its  teachers  and  pupils.  The  truth  is  that  in  the 
fnree  terms  used  by  Gurudev,  Shantam ,  Shivam  Advaiiam  (Peace, 
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Goodness,  Non-duality)  we  have  a  conception  of  God  which  rises 
above  all  narrow  limitations  of  race,  religion  or  creed." 

When  it  is  contended  that  religion  should  not  intrude  into 
politics,  it  is  a  warning  against  allowing  rank  communalism  in  the 
sense  of  communal  fanaticism  to  become  the  bane  of  politics  and 
using  the  cloak  of  religion  to  cover  communal  misdeeds.  When 
Gandhiji,  however,  talks  of  religion,  he  is  talking  of  something  that 
is  radically  different.  His  views  of  religion  maintained  that  it  was 
a  perpetual  search  for  truth,  that  it  was  a  force  meant  to  unite 
people,  to  promote  concord  and  discourage  discord,  that  it  was 
recognition  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood 
of  God.  He  was  a  basic  unity  running  through  the  various  religions 
viewed  in  their  purity.  He  said:  "I  believe  in  the  fundamental  truth 
of  all  great  religions  of  the  world.  I  believe  they  are  all  God  given 
and  I  believe  they  were  necessary  for  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  revealed."  He  put  it  even  more  pithily  elsewhere:  "If  a  man 
reaches  the  heart  of  his  own  religion,  he  has  reached  the  hearts 
of  others  too."  He  did  not  identify  and  limit  the  search  for  God 
with  'going  on  pilgrimage  or  lighting  lamps  or  burning  incense  or 
painting  the  image  of  the  deity  with  red  vermilion.'  He  could  realise 
God  only  through  wrestling,  with  and  against,  evil  and  through  the 
service  of  his  fellow  beings.  In  his  own  words,  'I  am  endeavouring 
to  see  God  through  the  service  of  humanity;  for  I  know  that  God 
is  neither  in  heaven  or  down  below  but  in  every  one.'  To  him,  it 
would  appear  to  be  an  unacceptable  command  to  "render  upto  God 
things  that  are  God's  and  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ceasar's" 
for,  in  the  deeper  sense,  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  God's.  He 
did  not  visualize  the  Uni  verse  as  divided  between  God  and  Ceasar. 
Nor  would  he  subscribe  to  the  view  that  six  days  of  the  week 
should  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  world  and  seventh  to 
worship,  as  if  they  were  two  entirely  different  things.  To  him,  all 
days--  and  every  moment  of  the  day  belonged  to  God.  This  is,  of 
course,  more  easily  said  than  done  and  to  cultivate  this  spirit  of 
voluntary  and  joyous  surrender  to  God's  will—  which  all  religions 
have  stressed-requires  a  long  and  arduous  discipline  and  a  strength 
of  faith  which  every  one  cannot  cultivate.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
autobiography,  he  makes  a  statement  which  explains  his  view  of 
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religion  lucidly: 

To  see  a  universal  and  all-pervading  spirit  of  truth 
face  to  face  one  must  be  able  to  love  the  meanest  of 
creatures  as  oneself.  And  a  man  who  aspires  after  that 
cannot  afford  to  keep  out  of  any  field  of  life.  That  is 
why  my  devotion  to  truth  had  drawn  me  into  politics 
and  I  can  say,  without  the  slilghtest  hesitation  and  yet 
in  all  humility,  that  those  who  say  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  do  not  know  what  religion 
means. 

Mark  these  words:  "It  is  the  devotion  to  the  truth"  which  has 
drawn  him  into  politics,  not  the  ordinary  politician's  love  of 
power  or  wealth  or  authority.  He  would  emphatically  refute 
the  claim  that  religion  is  meant  only  to  cultivate  one's  soul  in 
an  ivory  tower  and  is  not  involved,  or  interested,  in  the  just  solution 
of  the  world's  many  obstinate  and  heart-breaking  problems.  To  him 
the  object  of  the  both  religion  and  politics  was  what  Christ  called 
'the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth!'  Speaking 
symbolically  and  with  the  simple  eloquence  of  a  prophet,  he 
underlined  the  deepest  inwardness  of  man's  spiritual  greatness  in 
words  which  even  the  great  Greek  novelist,  Kazantzaknis  may  well 
have  envied: 

"It  is  better  to  allow  our  hearts  to  speak  for  us  than  our 
words.  God  did  not  bear  the  cross  only  1900  years  ago,  but 
He  bears  it  today  and  He  dies  and  is  resurrected  from  day  to 
day.  It  would  be  poor  comfort  to  the  world  if  it  had  to  depend  upon 
a  historical  God  who  died  2000  years  ago.  Do  not  then  preach  the 
God  of  history  but  show  him  as  he  lives  today  through  you." 

He  would  not,  however,  agree  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
redemption  under  which  some  one  else  could  atone  for  man's 
sins  by  passing  through  the  fire  of  suffering  .  His  argument 
was  that  he  did  not  seek  redemption  from  the  consequences 
of  sin  but  wanted  to  be  redeemed  from  sin  itself.  When  Gandhi 
was  assassinated,  one  of  his  well-known  disciples,  Miraben, 
was  moved  to  remark:  "That  sin  is  not  of  one  man;  it  is  the 
sin  which  floods  the  whole  world  from  age  to  age  and  which 
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nothing  but  the  crucification  of  God's  beloved  can  stem.  "Beautifully 
put,  but  in  the  blood  stained  history  of  man,  many  of  God's  beloved 
have  been  crucified  and  tortured  and  put  to  the  rack  but  has  not 
succeeded  in  stemming  the  orgy  of  blood  which  sits  like  a  curse 
on  the  human  race  since  the  days  of  Abel  and  Cam.  Gandhi  would 
have  said,  that,  if  you  want  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
you  must  change  the  nature  of  man  and  awaken  his  better  self. 
So  crucification  could  be  one  of  the  ways  of  shocking  the  conscience 
of  mankind;  it  could  not  possibly  solve  the  problem  which  is  a  much 
more  time  consuming  and  arduous  business.  Gandhiji's  own 
spectacular  death  did  have  a  sobering  effect  for  the  time  being 
but  alas,  what  has  been  happening  since,  in  this  allegedly  non¬ 
violent  country,  makes  one  wonder  sometimes  whether  Gandhi 
was  a  reality  or  a  pleasant  but  incredible  dream  that  we  were  just 
privileged  to  have! 

Gandhi  had  a  very  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular;  not  acquired 
just  intuitively  but  through  his  actual  experience  of  working 
with  people.  He  did  not  believe  that  'the  spiritual  law  works 
on  a  field  of  its  own.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  only 
through  the  ordinary  activities  of  life.'  He  had,  therefore,  no 
desire  to  stock-pile  virtuous  deeds  for  the  sake  of  winning 
merit  in  the  world  hereafter  —a  kind  of  insurance  against  the 
ramy  day.  Truth,  love,  non-violence,  service  were  only  real 
when  they  were  practised  in  our  everyday  life,  here  and  now 
and  helped  to  bring  heaven  to  earth.  As  he  put  it,  "There  is 
no  here  and  no  there.  All  virtue  ceases  to  have  use  if  it  serves 
no  purposes  in  every  walk  of  life."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
we  find  the  identical  idea  expressed  in  about  identical  terms, 
repeated  by  persons  centuries  apart,  who  had  no 
communication  with  one  another.  In  the  Diwan  of  Shams  of 
Tabrez,  an  Iranian  poet,  we  find  this  couplet: 

"I  have  put  duality  away;  I  have  seen  the  two  worlds  as 
one;  One  I  seek,  one  I  know,  one  I  see,  one  I  call!" 

The  whole  of  life,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  national 
or  international,  was  unity,  not  divided  into  water-tight 
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compartments.  If  there  is  a  spiritual  law,  if  there  is  something  like 
decency  and  truth,  it  must  find  expression  in  all  activities  of  life. 
A  truth, which  echoes  a  well  known  tradition  of  the  Prkophet  of 
Islam:  "The  whole  of  the  earth  is  a  mosque,"  meaning  thereby  that 
a  truly  religious  person  perfoms  all  his  duties,  whether  related  to 
religion  or  to  the  so-called  mundane  world,  as  if  he  were  every 
moment  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

So  this  was  not  something  unique  or  individual  to  Gandhi.  Other 
great  religious  leaders  and  philosophical  thinkers,  too,  have  preached 
to  a  growmgly  sceptical  world  the  inwardness  of  this  relationship. 
It  was  unique  in  the  sense  that  he  actually  tried  to  realize  it  in  the 
uncongenial,  contemporary  world  of  the  20th  century.  In  one  of 
his  'Lectures  on  Islam'  given  in  the  early  thirties,  Iqbal,  who  was 
not  only  a  great  Urdu  poet  but  also  a  perceptive  student  of  religion, 
has  expressed  this  truth  in  their  thoughtful  words:  "The  ultimate 
reality,  according  to  the  Quran,  is  spiritual  and  its  life  consists  in 
its  temporal  activity.  The  spirit  finds  its  opportunity  in  the  natural, 
the  material  and  the  secular.  All  that  is  secular  is,  therefore,  sacred 
in  the  roots  of  its  being.  The  greatest  service  that  modern  thought 
can  render  to  Islam  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  all  religions,  consists 
in  the  criticism  of  what  we  call  material  or  natural—  a  criticism 
which  discloses  that  the  merely  material  has  no  substance  unless 
we  discover  it  rooted  in  the  spiritual.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  profane  world.  All  this  immensity  of  matter  constitutes  a  scope 
for  the  self-relization  of  the  spirit." 

The  basic  foundation  of  religion,  as  he  interpreted  it, 
rested  on  the  twin  pillars  of  truth  and  non-violence,  their 
relative  priority  in  that  order.  Truth  and  the  unending  discovery 
of  Truth,  is  the  goal.  Non-violence  is  the  means  through  which 
it  can  be  attained.  He  held  these  dearer  than  anything  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  —his  friends,  his  relatives,  his  country.  "There 
is  nothing  on  earth  that  I  would  not  give  up  for  the  sake  of 
my  country,  excepting,  of  course,  two  things  and  two  things  only, 
truth  and  non-violence.  I  would  not  sacrifice  these  two  for  all  the 
world.  For  to  me,  Truth  is  God.  (In  the  Quran,  incidentally,  the  word 
Haq  is  used  both  for  Truth  and  for  God).  "Search  for  Truth  is 
search  for  God.  God  is  because  Truth  is."  An  intensity  of  faith 
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which  would  put  to  shame  Pontius  Pilate  who  had  asked  sneeringly, 
"What  is  Truth?"  —and  would  not  wait  for  reply:  "There  is  no  way 
to  find  Truth  except  the  way  of  non-violence.  I  do  not  want  to 
serve  India  at  the  sacrifice  of  Truth  of  God.  For  I  know  that  a 
man  who  forsakes  Truth  can  forsake  his  country  and  his  nearest 
and  dearest  one."  This  is,  no  easy  path,  for  it  stipulates  a  life  of 
great  discipline  and  self-control.  In  the  march  towards  Truth  ,  as 
Gandhiji  put  it  anger,  selfishness,  hatred  etc  naturally  give  way; 
for  otherwise  Truth  will  be  impossible  to  attain  "A  successful 
search  for  Truth  means  complete  deliverance  from  the  dual  throng 
such  as  love  and  hate,  happiness  and  misery."  This  does  not 
obviously  mean  that  normal  human  emotions  cease  to  operate  but 
they  cease  to  matter  to  become  man's  constant  preoccupation, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  He  refuses  to  let  his  conduct 
be  dominated  by  them.  Truth  alone  matters;  all  else,  if  one  may 
say  so,  is  moonshine.  "I  would,  rather,"  Gandhiji  said  without 
hesitation,  "wish  that  India  perished  than  that  she  won  freedom 
at  the  sacrifice  of  Truth  or  God?  The  moral  law,  according  to  him, 
is  the  eternal  law  of  life  which  permeates  the  universe,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  to  the  superficial  view,  evil  seems  triumphant.  He 
believed  that  Truth  and  Godness  endure;  evil  and  untruth  are 
transitory,  in  spite  of  the  brave  showing  that  they  make  momentarily 
the  part  of  Gandhi,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  names  which  are 
best  loved  and  remembered  by  mankind  are  not  primarily  the 
names  of  conquerors,  military  geniuses,  exploiters,  makers  of 
money  but  those  of  saints  and  sages,  the  men  and  women  of  God, 
the  founders  of  great  religions  and  their  distinguished  followers, 
the  poets,the  artists,  the  thinkers,  who  were  not  concerned  with 
violence  or  conquest  but  with  being  of  service  to  mankind  and 
winning  victories  of  peace. 

This  moral  law  is  essentially  a  beneficial,  grace— giving  law  and 
is,  according  to  him,  mirrored  in  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  death 
life  persists,  "in  the  midst  of  untruth,  truth  persists  and  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  light  persists.'  The  power  of  evil,  in  spite  of  their 
apparently  over-whelming  strength,  are  unable  to  repress 
permanently  the  gentle  forces  of  truth  and  rise  again  and  again 
out  of  the  depths  of  man's  being.lt  is  man's  duty  and  his  glory, 
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especially  the  religious  man's,  to  strengthen  and  support  this 
resurrection.  From  this  stemmed  his  idea  of  importing  conscience 
into  public  life.  "It  has  taught  a  few  of  us,"  he  said,  "to  stand  up 
for  human  dignity  and  rights  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  odds." 
Strength  of  numbers,  which  is  the  delight  of  the  timid,  is  not  an 
essential  condition  in  this  good  fight.  The  valiant  in  spirit,  glory  in 
lighting  alone  in  defence  of  truth  and  justice.  It  was  of  such  that 
the  poet  has  said: 

Charhti  hai  jab  ishq  hi  san  peh  tigh-i-khudi 
Ek  sepahi  hi  zarb  karti  hai  kar-i-sepah. 

— When  the  sword  of  individuality7  is  sharpened  on  the 

whetstone  of  love, 

The  stroke  of  a  singel  soldier  does  the  work  of  an  army 

He  also  distinguished  between  two  radically  different  forms 
of  fighting,  a  distinction  which  would  have  gladdened  Gandhi's 
heart: 

Kafir  hai  to  talwar  peh  karta  hai  bharosa 
Momin  hai  to  be-tegh  bhi  larta  hai  sepahi 

"The  man  without  faith  relies  on  the  sword. 

The  man  of  faith  fights  without  sword  or  armour." 

He  stressed  the  role  of  non-violence  as  being  crucial  in  this 
crusade.  In  its  negative  and  every  day  sense,  it  implies  that  one 
should  never  knowingly  take  life  or  cause  pain  or  offence  to 
any  other  person.  In  the  positive  and  the  more  exacting  sense,  it 
demands  a  general  attitude  of  love  and  forgiveness  which  takes 
strangers  and  even  one's  enemies  within  its  purview.  The  real 
enemy  of  the  pilgrim  of  truth,  is  not  the  evil  doer  but  the  forces 
of  evil  and  violence,  of  which  they  are  often  helpess  instruments 
and  which  are  deep  inside  all  of  us  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree- 
all  of  us  who  persume  to  sit  in  judgement  of  others.  This  is  what 
gave  Gandhiji  his  real  humility.  "Whenever  I  see  an  erring  man, 
I  say  to  myself,  I  have  also  erred;  when  I  see  a  lustful  man,  I 
say  to  my  self,  so  was  I  once;  and  in  this  way  I  feel  kinship  with 
everyone  in  the  world  and  feel  that  I  cannot  be  happy  without  the 
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humblest  of  us  being  happy. "These  are  basic,  moral  truths,  part 
of  the  precious  heritage  of  mankind,  which  pass  intuitively  from 
person  to  person  and  from  age  to  age  without  any  written 
communication  between  them-  only  through  the  communication  of 
vital  spiritual  experience  .  Did  Gandhi  know  what  a  great  Muslim 
saint  had  said  in  the  6th  century7  A.D.?  "How  can  I  sleep  peacefully 
so  long  as  I  know  that  there  is  a  single  hungry  man  or  woman 
in  Medina?"  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the  contemporary  French  authour, 
novelist  and  playwright ,  Jean  Anouilh,  who  wrote  in  his  'Restless 
Heart'  :  "However  tight  I  shut  my  eyes,  there  will  always  be  a 
stray  dog  somewhere  in  the  world  who  will  stop  me  being  happy. 
"No,  it  is  the  lightning  flash  of  compassion  which  makes  the  world's 
great  men  kin.  "I  lay  claim  to  nothing  exclusively  divine  in  me.  I 
do  not  claim  prophetship.  I  am  but  a  humble  seeker  after  truth  and 
bent  upon  finding  it.  I  could  not  sacrifice  too  great  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  God  face  to  face.  The  whole  of  my  activity  whether  it 
may  be  called  social,  political,  humanitarian  or  ethical,  is  directed 
towards  that  end.  And  I  know  that  the  God  is  found  more  often 
in  the  lowliest  of  his  creatures  than  in  the  high  and  mighty.  I  am 
struggling  to  reach  the  status  of  these.  I  cannot  do  so  without  their 
service.  I  am  no  master;  I  am  but  a  struggling,  erring,  humble 
servant  of  India  and  their  thought  of  humanity."  This  "seeing 
of  God  face  to  face"  may  sound  an  unrealistic  illusion  in  this 
age.  It  has,  however,  been  the  aspiration  as  well  as  the 
inspiration  of  millions  of  men  of  truth  throughout  the  ages  and 
the  experience  of  some.  A  Latin  inscription,  carved  into  the 
stone  work  above  the  door  of  Professor  Jung's  Lakeside  Villa 
in  Zurich  reads,  "Called  or  uncalled,  God  will  be  present." 
In  an  interview  which  he  gave  to  a  journalist,  he  stated:  "All 
that  I  have  learned  has  led  me  step  by  step  to  the  unshakable 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  God.  I  only  believe  in  what  I 
know.  And  that  eliminates  believing.  Therefore,  I  don't  take  his 
existence  on  belief.  I  know  He  exists." 

And  yet  Gandhi  —this  very  humbled  and  erring  individual, 
as  he  calls  himself— can  say  "  I  may  be  a  despicable  person 
but  when  truth  speaks  through  me  I  am  invincible."  It  is  now 
not  of  himself  personally  that  he  speaks  but  of  the  irresistible 
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power  which  resides  in  truth  which  speaks  through  him.  Armed 
with  this  power,  his  ambition  is  to  fight  the  evil  within  himself 
as  well  as  his  fellow  men.  He  does  not,  unlike  the  misguided 
monopolists  of  religions,  forget  the  real  enemy  within  or  vent 
his  anger  and  fury  against  persons  who  have  in  any  way 
transgressed  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  as  they  see 
it.  He  looks  upon  them  with  compassion.  The  great  mystic  poet 
of  Islam,  Jalaluddin  Rumi,  also  spoke  in  his  Masnavi  of  the 
real  enemy  which  resides  in  all  of  us,  more  deadly  than  all  the 
outward,  visible,  enemies: 

"We  have  slain  the  outward  enemy  but  there  remains  within 

us  a  worse  than  he .  this  carnal,  demanding  self  (Nafs)  is 

hell  and  hell  is  a  dragon,  the  fire  of  which  is  not  diminished 
by  oceans  of  water." 

Discussing  Gandhiji's  view  of  religion,  Dr  Abid  Hussain 
has  remarked:  "If  man  looks  upon  his  enemies  as  victims  of 
the  forces  of  evil  and  treats  them  with  love  and  compassion 
and  fights  courageously  against  the  internal  enemies—  passion, 
hatred,  spite,  rancour  and  tries  to  master  them,  he  acquires 
the  insight  which  enables  him  to  see  Truth  unveiled."  This 
means  that  we  cannot  bring  about  a  genuine  transformation 
in  others  through  force  or  violence  or  inflicting  pain-as  the  world 
generally  believes  —but  by  gentleness,  by  persuasion,  by  suffering 
pain  ourselves  cheerfully  and  paying  the  price  of  our  convictions. 
When  this  power  has  been  generated  not  only  mdviduals  but  even 
organized  authority  finds  it  irresistible,  as  Gandhi  showed  in  his 
fight  for  freedom.  If  however,  at  any  stage,  it  gets  mixed  up  with 
violence,  the  grace  disappears  and  the  path  becomes  littered  with 
blood  and  natred  and  abiding  ill  will.  Have  we  not  experienced  both, 
again  and  again,  during  the  last  thirty  years?  Was  it  not  the  Buddha 
who  said:  "To  every  man  is  given  the  key  of  the  gates  of  heaven; 
the  same  key  opens  the  gates  of  hell...?" 

In  the  matter  of  religion.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  gentleness  of 
approach  in  dealing  with  both  friends  and  strangers,  with 
one's  co-religionists  and  others  that  ultimately  counts.  This  is 
a  profound  truth  which  many  great  religions  share  and  which 
they  have  expressed  in  their  own  special  idiom.  Gandhiji  translated 
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the  weil  known  Sanskrit  phrase:  "Satyam  bruyat,  priyam  bruyat, 
ma  bruyat  satyam  apriyam,"  as:  "One  should  speak  the  truth  in 
gentle  language.  One  had  better  not  speak  if  one  cannot  do  so  in 
a  gentle  way,"  meaning  thereby  that  there  is  no  truth  in  a  man  who 
cannot  control  his  angry  tongue  or  his  angry  temper.  In  other 
words,  when  truth  has  to  be  enforced  under  compulsion  or  gets 
sullied  even  with  violence  of  expression,  it  ceases  to  be  truth.  This 
is  also  precisely  the  teaching  of  Islam.  Not  only  "La  iraha  fiddin" 
(there  is  no  place  whatever  for  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  religion) 
but  also  as  a  basic  principle  of  conduct: 

"Udu'u  ila  Scibil-i-rabbika  bil  hikmat-i-wal  mauizatil 
hasana" 

"Call  people  to  the  way  of  the  Lord  with  wise  and  gentle 
speech"—  a  positive  command  not  only  for  the  prophet  of  Islam 
but  also  for  all  his  followers. 

I  have  referred  to  the  teachings  of  some  other  religions,  en 
passant  because  it  is  essential  for  appreciating  Gandhi's  refreshing 
outlook  on  religion.  He  had  equal  respect  for  the  essential  truth  and 
goodness  of  all  religions  and  neither  showed  nor  felt  any 
discrimination  against  their  followers.  If  he  had  treated  religion  as 
dogma  and  identified  it  with  a  particular  form  of  worship,  he  may 
have  done  so.  But  considering  his  basic  concept  of  religion,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  "What  was  the  meaning  of  saying,"  he  asked, 
"that  the  Vedas  were  the  inspired  word  of  God.  If  they  were 
inspired,  why  not  also  the  Bible  and  the  Koran"— this  when  orthodox 
followers  of  many  religions  claimed  exclusive  monopoly  in  truth 
and  God's  grace  !  In  his  own  Ashram  or  wherever  he  attended  a 
prayer  meeting  he  made  it  a  point,  as  we  all  know,  to  have  extracts 
read  out  from  the  sacred  books  of  all  major  religions-  Christanity, 
Islam,  Hinduism,  Sikhism  and  Buddhism,  When  duing  the  fratricidal 
madness  of  the  pre-partition  and  post  partition  days,  some  members 
of  the  audience  objected  to  the  recitation  of  the  Quran,  he  refused 
to  have  extracts  read  out  from  any  of  the  scriptures.  He  stuck  to 
this  resolve  till,  in  the  face  of  his  gentle  but  firm  Satyagraha,  every 
objector  eventually  withdrew  his  objection.  His  object  was  to  bring 
home  the  fact  that  no  person,  who  believed  in  any  religion,  could 
afford  to  be  fanatical,  that  tolerance  and  respect  for  other  faiths 
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was  essential  for  man's  collective  salvation.  As  a  result  of  his 
careful  study  he  had  found  many  things  common  in  all  great 
religions.  He  honoured  them  and  asked  others  to  do  so  not  merely 
because  millions  of  our  fellow  human  beings  honoured  them-which 
is  a  good  enough  reason-but  also  because  they  voiced  truths  which 
were  part  of  our  total  precious  heritage.  "Cleanse  your  hearts  of 
all  narrowness  and  make  them  as  broad  as  the  ocean.  That  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Quran  and  Gita." 

Gandhi  fervently  believed  that  truth  was  revealed  by  God  to 
many  of  his  prophets  and  wise  men  over  the  ages  of  mankind  will 
be  poorer  if  it  accepted  some  but  rejected  others.  Addressing  the 
Inter-Asian  Relations  Conference  in  1947  on  the  "Message  of  the 
East,"  he  listed  some  of  the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  Zoroaster, 
Buddha,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  Rama  and  Krishna.  An  incomplete 
list,  no  doubt,  but  who  could  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  those 
whose  hearts  have  been  touched  by  God's  lightning  through  the 
ages?  He  ended  his  speech  at  the  Conference,  saying:  "If  you 
(people  of  Asia)  want  to  give  any  message  to  the  west,  it  must 
be  the  message  of  love  and  the  message  of  truth." 

He  had,  therefore,  no  sense  whatever  of  any  necessary 
antagonism  amongst  the  religions  but  held  that  people  could 
attain  goodness  and  sal  vation  by  following  the  essential  and  unsullied 
teachings  of  their  own  religions.  In  his  famous  commentary  on  the 
Quran,  Maulana  Azad  has  taken  the  same  view  of  religion-as  a 
continuously  growing  spiritual  movement.  In  fact,  Azad  and  Gandhi 
found  great  community  of  spirit  between  them  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  matters,.  Gandhiji  said:  "I  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago, 
after  prayerful  search  and  study  and  discussion  with  as  many 
people  as  I  could  meet  that  all  religions  were  true  and  also  all  had 
some  error  in  them  and,  whilst  I  hold  my  own  dear,  I  should  hold 
others  as  dear  as  Hinduism.  Our  innermost  prayer  should  be  that 
a  Hindu  should  be  a  better  Hindu,  a  Muslim  should  be  a  better 
Muslim,  a  Christian  a  better  Christian.  I  broaden  my  Hinduism  by 
loving  other  religions  as  my  own."  He  recognises  the  identity  of 
religious  goal  and  the  variety  of  paths  to  it.  "Religions  are  different 
roads  covering  to  the  same  point.  What  does  it  matter  that  we  take 
different  roads  so  long  we  reach  the  same  goal?"  He  applied  the 
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same  acid  test  to  the  validity  of  all  religions.  "That  religion  and  that 
nation  willl  be  blotted  out  of  the  face  of  the  earth  which  pins  its 
faith  to  injustice,  untruth  or  violence.  God  is  light,  not  darkness. 
God  is  love,  not  hate, God  is  truth,  not  untruth," 

Religion,  according  to  Gandhi,  is  not  merely  concerned  with 
the  cultivation  of  one's  precious  soul,  unsullied  by  contact  with  the 
grim  and  painful  realities  of  the  world.  A  true  man  of  religion  must 
take  his  full  share  in  fighmg  against  persistent  injustices.This  is 
necessary  not  only  because  religion,  at  its  best,  stands  for  the 
establishment  of  peace,  justice  and  brotherhood  in  the  world  but 
also  becasue,  according  to  him,  one  cannot  know  God  except 
through  grappling  with  untruth  and  injustice.  "I  shall  never  know 
of  God  if  I  do  not  wrestle  with  and  against  evil,  even  at  the  cost 
of  life  itself.  I  am  endeavouring  to  see  God  through  service  of 
humanity."  Now  the  most  important  form  of  this  service  is  to  fight 
against  evil,  the  evil  that  denies  to  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
race  even  the  barest  minimum  needed  for  decent  physical  survival. 
And  we  have  to  go  all  the  way  in  this  crusade  and  not  apply  double 
standards  between  those  whom  we  consider  our  own  and  others 
—in  immorality  these  categories  do  not  exist! 

Like  all  men  of  deep  religious  faith,  Gandhiji  believed  in  the 
power  of  prayer  which  links  a  man  to  his  maker  and  gives  him  both 
a  sense  of  peace  and  power  and  the  inspiration  to  seek  Truth  and 
Godness  and  thus  satisfies  one  of  his  basic  needs  which  nothing 
else  can.  He  has  referred  to  it  again  and  again  in  his  writings: 

Prayer  has  saved  my  life.  Without  it  I  would  have  been 
a  lunatic  long  ago.  It  has  not  been  a  part  of  my  life  as 
truth  has  been.  It  came  out  of  sheer  necessity,  as  I  found 
myself  in  a  plight  where  I  could  not  possibly  be  happy 
without  it.  Three  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  world — 
Buddha,  Jesus  and  Mohamad  have  left  an  unimpeachable 
testimony  that  they  found  illumination  through  prayer  and 
could  not  possibly  live  without  it. 

Iqbal  has  elucidated  the  significance  of  prayer  in  words 
which  would  have  won  Gandhiji's  whole-hearted  approval: 

"As  a  means  of  spiritual  illumination,  it  is  a  normal  vital 
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act  by  which  the  little  island  of  our  personality  suddenly 

discovers  its  situation  in  the  larger  whole  of  life. 

As  he  believed  in  prayer,  so  did  he  in  fasting.  Not,  however, 
in  the  sense  in  which  ,  since  his  death,  it  has  become  a  means 
of  coercion  for  attaining  personal  or  territorial  or  group  ends.  Such 
use  of  fasting  defeats  its  basic  purpose  of  self-purification  and 
shocking  our  fellow-men's  conscience  about  some  great  moral 
issue.  He  went  on  a  fast  unto  death  in  1932  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  heart  among  the  caste  Hindus  towards  the  long  suppressed 
Harijans.  On  the  occasion  of  this  fast,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Miraben 
in  which  he  said  :  "I  am  glad  you  have  understood  the  reason  for 
the  fast.  There  was  no  escape  from  it.  It  is  both  a  privilege  and 
duty  .  It  comes  rarely  to  someone  in  a  generation  or  generations. 
In  non-violence,  it  is  the  crowning  act,  if  it  is  saturated  with  that 
spirit  and  the  cause  has  no  trace  of  self.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to 
rejoice  with  me  that  such  an  occasion  seems  to  have  come  to  me. 
I  say  'seems'  for  my  faith  has  yet  to  be  tried.  No  one  dare  talk 
of  his  own  strength  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death.”  He  undertook 
another  similar  fast  during  the  mad  days  of  the  fratricidal  violence 
between  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  at  the  time  of  partition.  The 
issues  were  then  even  greater  —will  India  remain  a  civilized 
country  or  will  its  poeple  plunge  headlong  into  violence  and  bestiality? 

"Experience  has  shown  me  that  we  cannot  be  truthful  and 
peaceful  on  some  occasion  and  for  some  people  only,  if  we  are 
not  so  on  ail  occasions.  And,  If  we  shall  not  be  considerate  towards 
one  another,  we  shall  not  be  considerate  to  the  world  outside.  All 
the  prestige  acquired  by  the  Congress  will  be  gone  if  we  are  not 
scrupulously  clean  in  dealings  within  or  without  in  every  detail.” 
I  quote  this  prophetic  warning  without  comment. 

Most  of  the  beliefs  that  he  cherished,  whether  we  describe 
them  as  moral  or  religious  or  ethical,  were  not  new.  Some  of  them 
have  been  preached  from  the  early  dawn  of  man's  moral 
consciousness.  What  distinguished  him  from  many  of  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors  was  that  he  plunged  into  the 
arena  of  politics  with  the  legacy  of  these  values  and  principles  and 
tried  unrepentantly  to  apply  them,  on  a  large  scale,  in  this  unpromising 
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field.  If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  making  a  fine,  stirring  address, 
President  Nixon  would  easily  score  over  him.  Listen  to  this  last 
beautiful  paragraph  of  his  great  acceptance  speech. 

"Our  destiny  offers,  not  the  cup  of  despair  but  the  chalice  of 
opportunity  .So  let  us  seize  it,  not  in  fear  but  in  gladness-  and,  'riders 
on  the  earth  together'  let  us  go  forward,  firm  in  our  faith,  steadfast 
in  our  purpose,  cautions  of  dangers;  but  sustained  by  our  confidence 
in  the  will  of  God  and  the  promise  of  man."  These  words  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing  when  uttered  by  the  normal  run  of  political 
leaders  and  when  uttered  by  Gandhi.  For  the  others,  they  have 
served  their  purpose  admirably  when  they  have  been  spoken.  For 
Gandhi,  it  is  the  deed,  not  the  word  that  is  significant  and  a  word 
not  matched  with  deed  is,  to  him,  either  hypocricy  or  self-deception,. 
And  he  had,  of  course,  the  great  advantage  of  having  no  ghost 
writers.  So,  whatever  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  came  straight 
out  of  his  heart. 

He  asked  himself  seriously  :  Is  it  possible  to  integrate  moral 
values  into  politics,  to  resolve  the  clash  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  and  subordinate  the  enormous  power,  that  the  growth 
of  science  and  technology  has  placed  in  our  hands,  to  the  power 
of  the  spirit  and  the  control  of  vision,  without  which,  it  has  been 
said,  the  people  perish?  This  question,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
crisis,  through  which  the  world  is  passing  in  this  century  ,  has  also 
exercised  the  mind  of  many  great  contemporary  thinkers  in  India 
and  abroad-Tagore,  Iqbal,  Radhakrrshnan,  Nehru, 
Vivekananda,  Aurobindo,  Azad,  Russell,  Schweitzer,  Einstein 
and  others.  They  are  agreed  that  life  means  more  than  the 
accumulation  and  enjoyment  of  material  goods  and  comforts, 
that  the  view  of  civilization,  as  consisting  in  the  multiplication 
and  satisfaction  of  ever  increasing  human  wants,  is  inadequate 
and  wrong,  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  though 
bread  is  essential  for  the  worlds  hungry  millions.  Nehru,  whom 
Gandhi  described  as  his  political  heir,  differed  considerably 
from  him  in  his  view  of  religion,.  He  was  great  advocate  of 
the  study  of  science  and  the  use  of  technology  in  order  to  fight 
poverty,  hunger,  disease  and  ignorance,  But  at  the  end  of  his 
Azad  Memorial  Lectures,  after  he  had  his  say  about  science 
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and  technology,  he  wistfully  and  musingly  raised  the  issue:  I 
have  no  doubt  that  India  will  progress  industrially  and  otherwise, 
that  she  will  advance  in  science  and  technology,  that  our  people's 
standards  will  rise,  that  education  will  spread  and  that  health 
conditions  will  be  better  and  that  art  and  culture  will  enrich  the 
people's  lives...  But  what  I  am  concerned  with  is  not  merely  our 
material  progress  but  the  quality  and  depth  of  our  people.  Gaining 
power  through  industrial  processes  will  they  lose  themselves  in  the 
quest  of  individual  wealth  and  soft  living?  Thai  would  be  a  tragedy, 
for  it  would  be  negotiation  of  what  India  has  stood  for  in  the  past 
and,  I  think  ,  in  the  present  times  also,  as  exemplified  by  Gandhi. 
Power  is  necessary  but  wisdom  is  essential.  It  is  only  power  with 
wisdom  that  is  good...  Can  we  combine  the  progress  of  science 
and  technology  with  this  progress  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  also? 
We  cannot  be  untrue  to  science  becasue  that  represents  the  basic 
facts  of  life  today.  Still  less  can  we  be  untrue  to  those  essential 
principles  for  which  India  has  stood  throughout,  the  ages.  Let  us 
then  pursue  our  path  to  industrial  progress  with  all  our  strength 
and  vigour  and,  at  the  same  time,  remember  that  industrial  riches 
without  toleration,  compassion  and  wisdom,  may  well  turn  to  dust 
and  ashes.  Let  us  all  so  remember  that  'blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers'." 

Beautifully  and  movingly  put.  But  Gandhi  put  the  same  thing 
in  much  fewer  words  when  he  said: 

"If  we  have  no  love  for  our  neighbours,  no  change  however 
revolutionary,  can  do  us  any  good." 

Gandhi  was  anxious  to  fight  against  the  prevalent  evils  in 
society  not  merely  because  they  were  anti -social  but  because  they 
were  in  conflict  with  the  basic  values  of  his  religion  and  ethics  . 
In  this  fight,  he  would  not  follow  the  dictates  of  expendiency  which 
rules  the  conduct  of  most  politicians,  who  would  demur  to  taking 
radical  steps  to  uproot  resistant  evils,  because  it  might  lose  them 
votes  or  power  or  antagonize  strong  vested  interests!  Buddha 
had  once  stated:  "All  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
is  that  good  men  should  do  nothing."  Also,  "When  we  do  good 
slowly  evil  sweeps  in  with  force."  Most  good  men  in  our 
country  and  in  the  world  for  that  matter  —  prefer  to  stand 
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apart  from  this  struggle.  Gandhi  did  not  believe  in  tinkering  with 
evil  or  doing  good  feebly.  Patience  with  evil  (like  untouchability) 
is  really  trifling  with  evil  and  with  ourselves.  He  would,  for  example, 
have  deprecated  the  way  in  which  anti-segregation  laws  are  being 
applied  in  deriblets  to  the  school  system  in  America.  As  a  practical 
person  and  a  shrewd  politician,  he  must  have  realized  that  it  would 
take  long  to  change  men's  hearts  and  minds  in  a  matter  like 
untouchability.  Yet,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  he  shocked  public 
conscience  by  undertaking  a  fast  unto  death  on  this  issue;  he 
wanted  at  least  to  ensure  that,  under  law,  the  position  of  Harijans 
was  made  quite  clear  and  they  were  liberated  from  the  social 
tyranny  from  which  they  have  been  suffering  for  long  centuries., 
Where  his  deep  religious  convictions  were  involved,  he  did  not 
allow  any  extraneous  convictions  to  determine  his  course  of  conduct- 
-the  fear  of  men,  the  possibility  that  all  his  friends  and  colleagues 
may  disagree  with  him  or  ridicule  him.  Sometimes  this  irritated 
them;  it  even  brought  him  into  occasional  conflict,  with  them.  But 
the  conflict  remained  at  a  friendly  level;  it  never  became  personal, 
for  they  knew  that  he  had  no  axe  of  his  own  to  grind.  This 
eventually  made  for  mutual  goodwill  and  evoked  respect  on  the 
part,  not  only  of  his  friends  but  also  of  some  of  his  strongest 
opponents. 

He  wanted  something  of  the  same  spirit  to  permeate  his 
colleagues.  Fie  once  wrote  in  'Young  India:'  "  I  believe  we  can 
all  become  messengers  of  God  if  we  cease  to  fear  man  and  seek 
only  God's  truth."  Some  of  his  companions  did  cultivate  this 
fearlessness  to  remarkable  degree  and,  in  moments  of  mass 
enthusiasm  and,  crucial  points  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  even 
the  ordinary  men  and  women  displayed  it  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Flowever,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
could  do  so  ail  the  time.  Keen  observer  that  he  was,  he  also  knew 
that  this  was  the  direction  in  which  men  and  women  must  learn 
to  move,  if  life  is  to  become  civilized  and  meaningful. 

While  exalting  the  role  of  religion,  he  also  realized  that 
religion  had  been  responsible  'for  some  of  the  most  terrible 
crimes  in  history,'  caused  by  fanaticism  and  failure  to  show 
tolerance  and  respect  for  other  religions.  Nothing,  I  submit, 
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can  be  more  despicable  and  wrong,  than  to  fight  and  kill  and 
torture  other  human  beings  becasue  they  call  God  by  a  different 
name  or  worship  Him  in  different  ways.  This  is  even  a  more 
heinous  crime  than  doing  so  for  economic  or  political  reasons, 
According  to  him,  this  was  not  really  the  fault  of  this  or  that 
religion  but  of  what  he  called  the  ’’ungovernable  brute  in 
man”  who  believed  in  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  physically 
fittest  and  not  in  the  law  of  sacrifice.  Gandhiji  accepted  the 
latter  and  rejected  the  former  as  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Any 
civilization,  based  on  such  law  harbours  the  seeds  of  its  destruction 
in  its  own  bosom.  "It  does  not  require  much  thinking."  he  pointed 
out,  "to  know  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  brute  law  of  force, 
the  modem  world  is  pressed  down  with  the  weight  of  misery  and 
affliction,  inspite  of  the  vast  system  of  organized  Government  and 
mechanical  contrivances  to  make  men  happy.  There  seems  to  be 
no  relief  unless  we  revert  to  the  law  of  love."  He  pointed  out  that 
even  in  the  life  of  the  nations,  the  law  of  love  and  sacrifice  had 
been  occasionally  operative.  "Christ  died  on  the  cross  of  Calvary 
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and  left  Christianity  a  glorious  heritage...  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt 
as  a  witch  to  her  eternal  honour  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
the  murderers... The  Americans  bled  for  their  independence,"  And 
many  other  sim  ilar  examples  can  be  given  from  the  history  of  other 
nations  and  groups.  He  wanted  the  qualities  of  love  and  charity 
to  be  cultivated  by  peoples  under  all  political  condition  and  he  did 
claim,  as  far  back  as  1903,  that  'we'  as  a  people  are  devoted  to 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  of  returning  good  for  evil....  We 
consider  it  our  paramount  duty  not  to  think  evil  of  those  who,  we 
may  consider,  are  doing  unjustly,  by  us.  There  is  hardly  any  virtue 
in  the  ability  to  do  a  good  turn  to  those  who  have  done  similarly, 
to  us.,  That  even  criminals  do.  But  it  would  be  of  some  credit  if 
a  good  turn  could  be  done  to  our  opponent. 

However^  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  Gandhiji  did  not 
pay  too  high  a  compliment  to  us.  Many  things  which  have  happened, 
particularly  since  he  died,  hardly  seem  to  support  this  view.  The 
trend  towards  senseless  violence,  selfishness,  careerism,  lack 
of  intergrity  and  efficiency  in  private  and  public  life,  scant  regard 
for  public  good  and  public  property,  the  growing  belief  that  might 
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is  right  and  that  almost  anything  can  be  gained  at  the  point  of  the 
pistol  or  a  mass  agitation  or  incendiarism  or  coercive  fasting,  are 
grave  symptoms  of  social  ill-health.  It  may  be  that  lots  of  good 
things  are  happening  in  the  country  that  can  cheer  one's  heart.  But, 
if  that  is  so,  most  of  our  newspapers  seem  to  have  some  allergy 
to  them.  To  read  the  morning  papers  and  observe  what  has  been 
happening  in  India  and  the  world  during  the  last  24  hours  is  enough 
to  sour  the  day.  Gandhi  clearly  envisaged  this  gruesome  possibility 
of  increasing  violence  and  warned  us  against  the  danger:  "If  India 
makes  violence  her  creed  and  I  have  survived,  I  would  not  care 
to  live  in  India.  She  will  cease  to  evoke  any  pride  in  me.  My 
patriotism  is  subservient  to  my  religion."  India  has  not  made  violence 
her  creed  but  there  are  many  people  who  have  done  worse;  they 
make  it  their  practice.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  should  give 
our  leaders  and  thinkers  food  for  thought  and  induce  agonized  soul- 
searching.  There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  flinging  stones 
at  others'  glass  houses,  but  occasional  self-criticism  is  not  entirely 
out  of  order.  Priestly  has  remarked  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the 
New  Statesman.  "Let  us  stop  glaring  at  the  outer  world  for  a 
moment  to  consider  our  inner  world  reeking  of  mad  vanity,  greed, 
envy,  jealousy,  hate.  Ah,  if  we  could  only  demonstrate,  stage  our 
protest,  raise  up  our  white  banners  in  those  streets,"  The  'us'  in 
this  refers  to  me,  to  you,  to  the  various  political  parties  as  well 
as  all  the  people  and  nations  of  the  world.  Gandhi  advised  us  to 
turn  the  searchlight  inward  and  purity  our  hearts. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  of  us  had  the  feeling,  in  the  early 
years  of  Gandhi's  leadership;  that  there  was  perhaps  too  much 
emphasis  in  his  whole  system  of  thought  on  non-violence,  that  there 
were  ocasions  when  in  the  defence  of  right,  force  had  to  be 
used.  And  yet  as  events  in  India  and  the  world  have  developed 
since,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  basically  right  and  we  were 
wrong.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  objecting*  to  the  taking  of 
life,  which  most  religious  share,  but  he  seems  to  have  envisaged, 
with  clear  foresight,  that  conditions  were  likely  to  develop 
which  would  threaten  the  survival  of  human  culture  and 
civilization  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  forestall  them.  "Brute 
force  had  been  the  ruling  factor  in  the  world  for  thousands 
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of  years  and  mankind  had  been  harvesting  its  bitter  fruit  all 
along.  There  is  little  hope  of  anything  good  coming  out  of  it 
in  the  future.  If  light  can  come  out  of  darkness,  then  alone  can 
love  emerge  from  hatred."  The  explosion  of  the  atom  bomb,  which 
has  changed  for  ever  the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  the  world 
of  man,  was  not  for  Gandhi,  merely  a  human  tragedy,  too  deep 
for  tears  ,  but  also  a  lesson  written  in  letters  of  fire  across  the 
sky,  telling  man  what  were  the  alternatives  open  to  him.  He  said: 
"I  did  not  move  a  muscle  when  I  first  heard  that  an  atom  bomb 
had  wiped  out  Hiroshima.  On  the  contrary,  I  said  to  myself:  Unless 
now  the  world  adopts  non-violence,  it  will  spell  certain  suicide  for 
mankind. "  But  mankind,  alas,  still  remains  unconvinced,  unrepentant 
and  he  was  a  critical  of  India  in  this  matter  as  of  the  British,  the 
Americans  and  others.  At  the  time  of  the  excesses  committed  by 
some  of  his  own  people  as  a  revenge  for  the  indignities  and 
humiliating  violence  of  the  Rowlatt  Act,  he  wrote:  "A  rapier  run 
through  my  body  could  hardly  have  pained  me  more"-  and  one 
knows  that  he  was  speaking  the  literal  truth.  Experience  had 
convinced  him,  and  reflection  had  confirmed  the  experience,  that 
personal  or  national  good  could  never  be  the  outcome  of  untruth 
and  violence.  He  did  not  primarily  preach  at  other  nations.  He  told 
his  own  people  that  the  world  was  weary  of  hate  and  we  could 
see  the  fatigue  over-coming  the  western  nations  and  making 
them  feel  that  the  policy  of  hate  was  really  not  worthwhile. 
"Let  it  be  the  privilege  of  India  to  turn  a  new  leaf  and  set  a 
lesson  to  the  world.  We  did,  it  seems  start  to  set  the  lesson  and 
then  fearfully  drew  back  and  got  caught  in  quick-sands. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  Gandhiji's  relationship  with  the 
Muslims,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy  in  the  past. 
Let  me  start  by  saying,  on  the  basis  of  personal  study,  that 
Gandhiji  had  better  acquaintance  with  Muslim  religion  and 
religious  thought  then  he  has  been  usually  given  credit  for. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  due  to  his  careful  study  of  the 
Quran  or  his  close  association  with  Maulana  Azad.  Probably 
both.  In  several  places  in  his  writings,  I  have  caught  the  echo  of 
Islamic  thought,  even  as  there  are  clear  echoes  of  Christianity.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  quite  wrong  to  presume,  as  many  Muslims 
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did  at  one  time,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Islam,  or,  in  any  way, 
against  the  Muslims.  He  had  nothing  but  love  for  all  mankind, 
irrespective  of  their  religious  labels  and  deep  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  those  who  suffered  from  any  social,  political 
or  cultural  deprivation,  as  was  certainly  the  lot  of  Muslims 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  immediately  after  partition. 

It  is  true  that,  at  one  time,  he  had  made  certain  observations, 
particularly  about  the  position  of  Urdu,  to  which  the  Urdu-speaking 
people,  including  the  Muslims,  had  taken  legitimate  objection.  He 
had  said,  for  instance,  that  Urdu  was  the  language  of  the  Muslims, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  script  of  the  Quran  and  that  they  could 
do  what  they  liked  with  it.  I  am  not  quoting  his  exact  words,  but 
from  memory.  These  statements  do  not  happen  to  be  correct  either 
literally  or  in  their  implications.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
based  on  genuine  and  honest  misunderstanding.  He  was  a  Gujarati, 
had  spent  many  years  in  England  and  then  in  South  Africa  and 
did  not  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  linguistic  situation  in  northern 
India.  Urdu  is  not  the  language  of  the  Muslims  but  a  true  repository 
of  the  composite  culture  of  India  to  which  the  Hindus,  Muslims, 
Sikhs,  Christians,  Parsis  have  all  contributed  and,  by  birth  it  is  as 
truly  an  Indian  language  as  Hindi  or  Bengali  or  Gujarati  or  Tamil. 
It  is  not  generally  written  in  the  Quranic  script  but,  if  it  were,  this 
could  not,  by  any  means,  be  regarded  as  a  point  against  it.  Languages 
and  scripts  as  such  have  no  religion.  Against,  the  promotion  of  this 
language,  like  other  languages,  is  not  the  concern  of  any  particular 
community  but  of  the  State  and  people  as  a  whole.  However,  the 
important  point  is  that,  when  he  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  situation  and  came  into  contact  with  the  spoken 
language  of  the  masses,  it  was  he  who  fought  valiantly  for  the 
adoption  of  Hindustani  in  both  scripts  as  the  official  language  and, 
when  that  effort  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin,  he  insisted 
on  the  inclusion  of  the  genius  and  the  idiom  of  Hindustani  language 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  official  language.  He  also  learnt  Urdu 
in  jail  voluntarily,  which  can  hardly  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  his 
opposition  to  it.  It  may  be  that  there  were  other  minor  points  on 
which  there  was  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  majority 
of  the  Muslim  community.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  his 
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general  view  of  culture  and  his  way  of  life  was  not  palatable  for 
many  well-do-do  and  highly  placed  Muslim  officials,  or,  for  that 
matter  for  many  Hindu  or  Sikh  or  Parsi  officials.  It  did  not  also 
appeal  to  the  pseudo-sophisticated  bourgeoisie  and  land  owning 
groups,  who  had  been  fed  on  crumbs  from  the  tables  of  their  British 
masters.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
community,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  certainly  drawn  to 
him— Azad,  Ansari,  Ajmal  Khan,  Zakir  Husain,  Ali  Brothers,  Asif 
Ali,  Sherwani,  Husain  Ahmad  and  others—  and  at  one  stage,  he 
had  also  won  over  the  bulk  of  the  Muslim  masses.  But,  gradually, 
as  the  political  situation  developed,  most  of  them  were  weaned 
away  from  him  partly  through  propaganda,  which  was  no  more 
honest  than  it  generally  is! 

But  his  bitterest  criticism  had  been  on  the  score  of  his  opposition 
to  the  partition  of  the  country  and  what  followed  thereafter.  Such 
critics  seem  to  assume  quite  unreasonably  that,  while  he  could 
have  criticised  the  Hindus  if  he  wanted  to,  he  should  have  left 
the  Muslims  quite  alone,  treating  them  as  a  sacred  territory. 
No  one,  who  had  any  inkling  of  the  way  in  which  his  mind 
worked,  could  ever  insist  that  he  should  exercise  an  act  to  self- 
denial  with  reference  to  any  particular  community.  To  him,  the 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Harijans,  the  British  were 
all  alike.  He  did  not  show  any  special  consideration  to  the 
Hindus  and  sharply  criticized  them  when  they  went  wrong. 
Acts  of  murder,  loot,  arson  and  bestial  cruelty  were  going  on 
in  India  and  Pakistan  and  he  was  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  of 
protest  against  them  all  and  to  say:  "Madness  answered  with 
madness  simply  deepens  it;  it  never  dispels  it.  Hinduism  will  be 
sorry  stuff,  if  it  has  to  exist  on  cowardly  vengeance  that  pursues 
those  who  can  offer  no  effective  resistance,"  He  had  also  hit  hard 
at  Hindu  society  for  having  hugged  untouchability  to  its  bosom  for 
thousands  of  years,.  "Has  not  a  just  nemesis  overtaken  us  for  the 
crime  of  untouchability.  Have  we  not  reaped  as  we  have  sown? 
We  have  segregated  the  'pariah’  and  we  are  in  turn  segregated 
in  the  British  Colonies...  Untouchability  poisons  Hinduism,  as  the 
deadly  drop  of  arsenic  poisons  milk." 

Would  it  be  right  and  reasonable,  I  ask,  to  except  Gandhi  to 
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criticise  the  mistakes  of  the  Hindus  and  to  say  nothing  about  the 
mistakes  of  Muslims  of  India  and  Pakistan?  This  course  of  action 
could  only  be  adopted,  either  by  a  coward  or  by  someone  who 
was  interested  only  in  one  community  and  not  in  the  others.  And 
Gandhi  was  neither.  He  saw  it  as  his  duty  to  condemn  evil  and 
violence  and  hate  wherever  he  found  them,  whatever  the  religious 
labels  under  which  they  paraded  themsleves.  It  did  not  matter  to 
him;  it  should  not  have  mattered  to  him  whether  the  Hindus  or 
Muslims  liked  what  he  said.  His  touchstone  was  his  own  conscience, 
his  still  small  voice,  his  deep  religious  urge  —and  not  public  acclaim. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  speaking  out  the  unpopular  truth  and,  if  he 
had  held  his  tongue  about  the  misdeeds  of  the  Muslims,  I  for  one 
would  have  doubted  whether  he  was  their  true  friend.  And  surely 
he  had  the  right,  as  all  of  us  have  the  right,  to  hold  his  opinion  about 
the  division  of  the  country.  To  give  this  right  to  every  ignorant, 
unlettered  villager  and  to  have  a  grudge  against  Gandhi  for  having 
exercised  it,  seems  to  me  the  height  of  unreason. 

But  he  did  much  more  than  demonstrate  his  friendship  by  his 
frank  criticism  and  by  treating  Hindus  and  Muslims  alike. 
When  the  time  of  suffering  came  for  the  Muslims  after  partition, 
Gandhi  rose  magnificently  to  their  defence  and  staked  his  life 
on  the  issue  of  Muslims  being  able  to  live  honourably  in  India.  His 
post-prarthana  speeches,  which  were  broadcast  on  the  A.I.R.,  will 
be  reckoned  as  constituting  one  of  the  finest  document  of  humanism. 
"I  regard  myself  as  a  friend  of  the  Muslims.  They  are  my  blood 
brothers.  Their  wrongs  are  my  wrongs.  Any  evil  deed  done  by 
a  Musslim  hurts  me  as  much  as  that  done  by  a  Hindu.  We  may 
not  gloat  over  the  errors  of  the  least  of  our  fellows,."  He  wrote 
in  the  Harijan  in  1946  :  "We  must  not  cease  to  aspire,  inspite  of 
wild  talk,  to  befriend  all  Muslims  and  to  hold  them  as  prisoners 
of  our  love,"  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  in  one  of  the  post- 
prarthana  speeches,  he  reminded  his  predominantly  Hindu  audience: 
"Delhi  is  poorer  for  the  disappearance  of  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  the  Muslims.  It  is  a  miserable  and  miserly  thing  for  the  Hindus 
and  the  Sikhs  to  take  away  from  them  their  means  of  livelihood 
...In  this  great  city  of  ours  there  is  room  for  all...  The  condition 
of  keeping  me  in  your  midst  is  that  all  the  communities  in  India 
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live  at  peace  with  one  another,  not  by  the  force  of  arms  but  that 
of  love,  than  which  there  is  no  better  cement  to  be  found  in  the 
world." 

When  some  of  the  vociferous  champions  of  the  community 
had  wended  their  way  to  Pakistan,  leaving  the  Muslims  in  India 
to  their  fate,  it  was  the  humanism  and  sense  of  fairness  of  men 
like  Gandhi  and  Nehru  which  came  to  their  rescue  and,  at 
considerable  risk  to  themselves,  they  laboured  to  quench  the  flames 
of  fanaticism  and  hatred  which  excesses  on  both  sides  had  nourished 
into  an  all  consuming  fire.  Did  I  say,  "at  considerable  risk  to 
themselves?"  No,  in  the  case  of  Gandhi,  it  was  something  much 
more  dramatic,  much  more  poignant,  much  more  moving  than 
a  question  of  risk.  He  welcomed  the  assassin's  bullets  on  his 
bare  chest,  as  a  'punishment'  for  showing  his  sympathy  for  the 
Muslims  and  to  pay  the  price  for  his  goodwill  to  Pakistan, 
although  it  had  been  created  inspite  of  his  opposition.  He  used 
his  immense  moral  authority  to  have  fifty  five  crores  of  rupees 
paid  to  Pakistan,  which  India  owned  to  it.  He  was  planning 
to  undertake,  in  Pakistan,  as  he  had  done  in  India,  a  village 
to  village  peace  march,  which  may  quench  the  flames  of 
communalism  there;  he  wished  that,  on  the  gates  of  Pakistan, 
may  be  inscribed,  with  justice  (I  repeat  may  be  inscribed  with 
justice),  the  verse  written  in  the  Delhi  Fort:  "If  there  is  a 
paradise  on  earth;  it  is  this,  it  is  this,  it  is  this."  Does  this  show 
any  feeling  of  ill  will  towards  the  Muslims  or  to  Pakistan?  And 
then  this  man  to  whom  all  mankind  was  dear,  who  wished  well 
to  all  other  peoples  and  countries,  stood  the  supreme  test, 
when  it  came,  with  courage  and  dignity.  'Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.'  This 
spectacular  demonstration  washed  away  all  the  poison  that 
years  of  propaganda  had  generated  and,  at  least  for  once, 
the  whole  world  Hindus  and  Muslims,  India  and  Pakistan, 
East  and  West-stood  together  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  man  of  religion  and  peace  that  this  country  had 
produced  in  many  centuries.  The  programmes  put  up  by  the 
Pakistan  Radio,  on  the  occasion,  were  at  least  not  inferior  to  those 
put  up  by  the  A.I.R.  But  no  one,  on  either  side  of  the  border, 
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capitalized  imaginatively  on  that  tragic  but  glorious  moment.  Time 
that  creates  also  destroy;  time  that  etches  its  message  on  the  heart 
caii  also  erase  it,  pushing  it  away  into  the  eternity  of  oblivion.  The 
moment  stood  stark  still  like  a  beacon  of  light,  as  if  waiting  for 
a  noble  response  and  was  then  plunged  into  the  tempestuous 
darkness  of  unchaste  politics,  whose  bitter  fruit  we  still  taste. 

In  1 958,  the  UNESCO  published  in  honour  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
a  selection  from  his  writings  called  “All  men  are  brothers,”  giving 
attractive  glimpses  of  his  life  and  thought.  Many  of  you  must  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it.  The  title  provides  the  key  to  the 
basic  core  of  his  teaching.  There  were  also  published,  some  years 
ago,  on  behalf  of  some  organization  in  U.S.A.,  a  small  folder 
entitled  “Declaration  of  Brothers.”  I  do  not  know  its  source;  I  do 
not  know  if  Gandhiji  had  ever  occasion  to  see  it.  If  he  had,  I  feel 
sure  he  would  have  welcomed  and  endorsed  its  basic  philosophy 
unreservedly,  becasue  it  sums  up  his  own  deep  humanism,  his 
compassion,  his  religious  faith.  I  should  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  read  out  four  stanzas  from  it  in  the  hope  that 
in  your  hearts  you  will  say  Amen: 

We  speak: 

Sons  of  God: 

Black  and  white,  red,  brown  and  yellow — men  of  all  nations; 

The  halt  and  the  hale; 

The  filled  and  the  empty;  the  naked  and  the  clothed; 

The  builders  of  buildings,  dreamers  of  dreams — 

Women,  too,  and  youngsters  still  growing; 

All  sons  of  God; 

All  brothers  in  our  deep  currents. 

I  said:  Hold  my  hand;  we  shall  walk  together; 

We  shall  destroy  fear,  you  and  I; 

We  shall  fill  the  empty  ones  and  ease  them  who  suffer;  we 
shall  strengthen  the  feeble;  the  tyrant  shall  flinch  from  us; 
we  shall  impart  knowledge; 

And  feeding  them,  be  fed;  and  healing  them,  be  healed.  So 
shall  we  profit,  the  one  by  the  other; 

A  For  we  are  the  sons  of  God; 

\ 

We  are  brothers  in  the  deep  currents. 
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Surely,  where  one  rests,  his  brother  may  rest  also; 

and  where  one  eats,  his  brother  may  break  bread; 

there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  us. 

Nor  will  I  impede  your  passage  across  my  country; 

What  I  have  is  here;  see  it,  go  home  and  tell  them; 

“Ore  in  the  mines,  so  much;  and  factories  and  farms;  yes, 
and  in  that  country  such  and  such  thoughts;” 

Send  me  your  bales.  I  will  buy  them,  and  send  in  turn; 

we  will  exchange  freely  according  to  our  needs. 

Seek  forthrightly  your  particular  good;  I  will  help  you.  The 
laborers  shall  gather  together  for  their  good,  and  the  farmers,  and 
those  who  buy;  and  the  children  shall  gather  in  the  schools;  with 
none  favoured;  all  for  their  particular  good; 

All  brothers — our  children  too  brothers; 

For  it  was  said,  ‘no  man  lives  to  himself,  and  no  man  dies  to 
himself;  but  living  or  dying,  we  are  the  Lord’s  and  each  other’s.” 

Therefore  we  speak; 

Sons  of  God; 

Brothers  in  our  deep  currents. 

We  say  to  our  leaders,  Lead  us  in  the  ways  of  love  and 
reconciliaion,  and  we  shall  follow; 

We  shall  toil  up  the  steep  slopes, 

If  need  be,  all  our  lives  long,  and  barefoot  if  need  be; 

Till  we  greet  the  day  of  justice  and  love,  the  day  of  freedom 
from  fearing. 

This  is  our  pledge  and  our  contract — 

The  black  and  the  white,  the  red,  the  brown  and  the  yellow, 
men  of  all  nations.  This  is  our  pledge  to  our  Father. 


Lecture  III 


Gandhi’s  Concept  of  Culture 


A  SUPERFICIAL  study  of  Gandhiji’s  concept  of  culture  has 
misled  many  persons  (including  myself  at  one  stage  years 
ago)  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a  rather  limited  and  narrow  view 
of  culture.  While  I  have  no  wish  to  endorse  in  detail  his  interpretation 
of  culture  in  all  its  nuances,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  this 
opinion  does  him  less  than  justice.  The  critics  have  not  assimilated 
the  inwardness  of  his  thoughts  and  have  failed  to  interpret  rightly 
some  of  the  basic  criticisms  which  he  made  of  modem  western 
culture.  It  was  argued  that,  since  he  had  rejected  many  features 
of  what  was  considered  to  be  modem  culture  as  developed  in 
Europe  and  America  and  had  endeavored  to  go  back  to  the 
simpler  ways  of  living  as  practised  in  the  past,  he  was  a 
reactionary  in  cultural  matters.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  quote  some  of  his  well-known  views  which  support 
my  contention.  As  you  enter  the  Broadcasting  House,  you  see 
a  part  of  the  following  attractive  quotation  from  Gandhi 
inscribed  in  the  foyer  opposite — oft-quoted,  but  still  fresh  and 
worthy  of  repetition: 

“I  do  not  want  my  house  to  be  walled  in  on  all  sides  and  my 
windows  to  be  stuffed.  I  want  the  cultures  of  all  lands  to  be  blown 
about  my  house  as  freely  as  possible.  But  I  refuse  to  be  blown 
off  my  feet  by  any.  I  would  have  our  young  men  and  women,  with 
literary  taste,  to  learn  as  much  of  English  or  other  world  languages 
as  they  like  and  then  expect  them  to  give  the  benefit  of  their 
learning  to  India  and  the  world.  But  I  would  not  have  a  single  Indian 
to  forget,  neglect,  or  be  ashamed  of  his  mother  tongue,  or  to  feel 
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that  he  or  she  cannot  think  or  express  the  best  thoughts  in  his  or 
her  own  vernaculars.  Mine  is  not  the  religion  of  the  prison  house.” 

This  is  certainly  not  an  exclusivist’s  conception  of  culture — 
it  does  not  in  any  way  bar  out  that  cultural  traffic,  that  process 
of  assimilation  which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  Indian 
culture  and  a  source  of  vitality  to  it.  He  is,  however,  anxious  to 
ensure  that  this  does  not  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  true  values 
of  our  culture,  that  we  do  not  become  rootless  in  the  process, 
developing  a  kind  of  mestizo  civilization.  He  made  it  quite  clear 
that  we  should  refrain  from  aping  indiscriminately  western  ways 
of  dress,  speech,  food  and  social  behavior  or  look  upon  our  way 
of  life  as  inferior  or  uncivilized  because  it  was  our  own!  He  was 
all  for  borrowing  from  other  cultures,  provided  it  was  done  with 
good  sense  and  proper  selection.  “There  is  nothing  to  prevent  me 
from  profiting  from  a  light  that  may  come  from  the  West.  But  I 
must  take  care  that  I  am  not  over-powered  by  the  glamour  of 
the  West.  I  must  not  mistake  the  glamour  for  the  true  light.” 
He  had  seen  how,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  confrontation  with 
Western  culture,  as  it  came  to  us  through  the  British,  many  of 
us  had  come  to  believe,  like  Lord  Macaulay,  that  there  was 
little  of  value  in  Indian  languages,  thoughts  and  culture. 
Gandhi  tried,  like  some  of  his  other  contemporaries  to  restore 
our  national  self-respect  and  helped  us  to  realise  that  in  the 
process  of  cultural  exchange  we  should  not  only  take  from  but 
also  give  to,  the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  attitude 
of  mendicancy,  the  out-stretched  hand  is  not  worthy  of  any 
people  with  a  great  past,  which  also  aspires  to  build  a  great 
future.  “My  work  will  be  finished  if  I  succeed  in  carrying 
conviction  to  the  human  race  that  every  man  and  woman, 
however,  weak  in  body,  is  the  guardian  of  his  or  her  self- 
respect  and  liberty.” 

He  realised  quite  clearly  that,  in  this  age  of  fast  changes  and 
quick  means  of  communication,  India  was  busy  with  evolving  a 
culture  which  should  be  worthy  of  her  and  able  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  of  the  world.  It  was  her  business  to  build  a  harmonious 
pattern  in  which  healthy  elements  from  other  cultures  could  be 
wisely  incorporated,  provided  they  did  not  clash  basically  with  her 
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own  healthy  values  and  ideals.  Referring  to  the  Gujarat  Vidyapeeth 
which  owned  its  original  inspiration  to  him,  he  elucidated  this  point 
further:  “The  Vidyapeeth  does  not  need  to  feed  on  or  to  repeat 
the  ancient  culture.  Rather,  it  hopes  to  build  a  new  culture  based 
on  the  trad  ition  of  the  past  and  enriched  by  the  experience  of  latter 
times.  It  stands  for  the  synthesis  of  the  different  cultures  that  have 
come  to  stay  in  India,  that  have  influenced  Indian  life  and  that, 
in  their  turn,  have  themselves  been  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
soil.”  It  is  not  with  reference  to  Vidyapeeth  alone  that  he  expressed 
this  idea;  he  wanted  it  to  become  the  inspiration  of  all  our  educational 
and  cultural  endeavor. 

“The  Indian  culture  of  our  time  is  in  the  making.  Many  of  us 
are  striving  to  produce  a  blend  of  all  the  cultures  which  seem  today 
to  be  in  clash  with  one  another.  No  culture  can  live  if  it  attempts 
to  be  exclusive.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  Aryan  culture  in 
existence  in  India.  What  interests  me  is  the  fact  that  my  remote 
ancestors  blended  with  one  another  with  the  utmost  freedom  and, 
we  of  the  present  generation,  are  a  result  of  that  blend.”  “And 
then  the  teacher  with  the  prophetic  vision  warned:  “Whether  we 
are  doing  any  good  to  the  country  of  our  birth  and  the  tiny  globe 
which  sustains  us  or  whether  we  are  a  burden  the  future  alone 
would  show.” 

It  is,  therefore,  wrong  and  unfair,  I  submit,  to  accuse  Gandhiji 
of  holding  a  static  concept  of  culture,  which  claims  to  have 
discovered  and  realised  all  that  was  good  and  noble  300  or  3000 
years  ago,  and  to  which  time  could  usefully  add  nothing. 

While  he  was  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of  our  becoming 
exclusivists  or  erecting  barriers,  he  realised  that  an  appreciation 
of  other  cultures  can  fitly  follow,  never  precede  an  appreciation 
of  our  own.  We  must,  therefore,  first  find  our  roots,  discover  the 
basic  moorings  of  our  own  culture,  analyses  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses  dispassionately  and  then  graft  on  to  it  healthy  cuttings 
of  other  cultures  of  the  world.  This  attempt  to  understand 
weaknesses  is  important,  because  it  is  an  essential  condition 
of  cultural  health  and  growth.  Those  who  accept  every  thing 
from  the  past  uncritically  and  think  that  age  by  itself  confers 
sanctity  on  an  individual  or  institution  or  culture,  do  them 
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great  damage.  Equally  important  is  the  condition  of  grafting 
only  healthy  cuttings  of  other  cultures,  not  anything  that 
happens  to  be  merely  eye  catching  or  glamorous.  Gandhiji 
accepted  both  these  principles  unreservedly:  “I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  everything  is  good  because  it  is  ancient.  I  do 

not  believe  either  that  anything  is  good  because  it  is  Indian . 

I  never  hesitate  to  demolish  all  that  is  evil  or  immoral,  no 
matter  how  ancient  it  may  be.  But...  it  hurts  me  to  think  that 
people,  in  their  rush  for  everything  modem,  despise  all  their 
ancient  traditions  and  ignore  them  in  their  lives.” 

One  of  his  important  criteria  forjudging  the  worth  of  a  culture 
is  its  ability  to  achieve  unity  in  diversity,  A  cultured  man  does  not 
quarrel  or  fight  in  order  to  steamroll  God  given  variety  into  some 
kind  of  rigidity,  as  many  persons  in  history  have  tried  to  do — the 
big  and  the  small  dictators — but  tries  to  look  for  the  unity  which 
underlies  the  diversity.  He  linked  man’s  outer  freedom  with  his 
inner  freedom — the  one  attained  by  political  means  and  often  by 
the  use  of  force,  the  other  which  is  a  result  of  an  individual’s 
spiritual  growth  and  helps  liberate  his  heart  and  mind.  The  outward 
freedom  that  we  attain,  he  explained,  can  only  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  inner  freedom  to  which  we  many  have  grown  at  a  given 
moment.  If  this  inner  freedom  is  lacking  or  weak,  political  freedom 
may  lose  all  its  significance;  for  it  is  impossible  to  force  freedom 
on  any  individual  or  organization,  at  least  on  an  enduring  basis. 

Gandhiji  sincerely  believed  that  work  and  culture  were  intimately 
and  inextricably  related.  He  utterly  rejected  the  centuries  old 
tradition  that  anything  connected  with  manual  work  was 
degrading  and  unworthy  of  a  cultured  man.  He  declared 
categorically:  “I  pride  myself  on  calling  myself  a  scavenger, 
a  weaver,  a  spinner  and  farmer  and  do  not  feel  ashamed  that 
some  of  the  things  I  know  but  indifferently.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  identify  myself  with  the  labouring  classes,  because 
without  labour  we  can  do  nothing.” 

His  devotion  to  work,  to  action,  went  deep  into  his  nature  and 
stemmed  from  the  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness.  He  accepted 
unreservedly  Carlyle’s  high  definition  of  work:  “All  true  work  is 
blessed.  He  who  has  this  blessedness  let  him  ask  for  no  other.” 
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He  put  the  same  idea  in  these  words. 

“Throughout  35  years  of  unbroken  experience  of  public  service 
in  several  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  not  yet  understood  that  there 
is  anything  like  spiritual  or  moral  value  apart  from  work  and 
action.” 

His  whole  theory  of  basic  education  was  derived  from  this 
belief  in  the  value  of  work.  He  was  not  prepared  to  concede  that 
culture  only  came  from  books.  Like  Carlyle,  Tolstoy,  Dewey, 
Kershensteiner  and  Tagore,  he  was  convinced  that,  when  children 
and  adults  work  with  their  hands  at  productive  labour  and  make 
socially  useful  things,  knowledge,  becomes  highly  motivated,  is 
joyously  acquired  and  is  better  assimilated  and  retained.  It  becomes 
a  part  of  the  worker’s  personality.  He  did  not  say,  as  many  other 
professional  educationists  were  saying:  Let  us  have  academic 
work  plus  manual  work  in  schools.  He  stipulated  that  children 
should  learn  through  doing,  through  undertaking  socially  purposeful 
activities  and  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  so  that  they  may 
understand  what  he  called  ‘the  why  and  wherefor’  of  things.  He 
would  have  been  delighted  at  Kershensteiner ’s  sentence:  "The 
education  of  the  worker  is  the  door  to  the  education  of  the  man.” 
He  did  not,  however,  borrow  his  insight  from  the  writings  of  great 
educationists  of  the  world.  It  was  derived  directly  from  his  contact 
with  the  people,  from  seeing  the  way  they  actually  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  they  found  most  useful  in  life,  and  from  their 
spontaneous  reaction  to  their  participation  in  practical  activities. 
When,  with  his  usual  shock  tactics,  he  put  it  to  the  Educational 
Conference  at  Wardha  in  1937  that  all  knowledge  presented  to  the 
children  must  come  through  practical  work,  many  traditional 
routine  bound  educationists  were  sceptical,  if  not  scandalised  and 
argued  that  such  a  system  would  never  produce  a  Tagore  or  a 
Raman,  or  a  Ray  when,  incidentally,  Tagore’s  own  famous 
educational  experiment  at  Bolpur’  had  anticipated  some  of  Gandhi’s 
basic  ideas. 

One  great  advantage  of  his  advocacy  of  work  as  the  medium 
of  education  was  that  some  educational  views  which  had  been 
considered  quite  unacceptable,  acquired  a  certain  measure  of 
respectability.  Many  persons,  however,  accepted,  or  pretended  to, 
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accept  them  not  because  they  came  from  the  ‘master’  a 
compliment  which  he  hardly  relished.  Handwork  came  into  its 
own  at  least  in  theory  and,  to  some  extent  in  practice  and  long 
established  traditions,  which  had  acquired  a  powerful  strangle-hold 
on  teachers  as  well  as  educational  institutions,  relaxed  to  some 
extent,  the  rigidity  of  their  grip. 

He  envisaged  education  as  ‘the  spearhead’  of  a  silent  ‘social 
revolution’  which  might  bring  the  urban  and  rural  population  nearer, 
break  down  the  barriers  between  the  classes  and  masses,  provide 
a  realistic  education  for  both  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
just  social  order  in  which  there  is  no  unnatural  division  between 
the  ‘haves’  and  ‘have  nots.’  All  this  has,  of  course,  not  been 
actually  achieved  but  we  have  made  some  headway  in  this  direction. 
As  a  result  of  the  total  Gandhian  impact  on  the  situation,  the 
conflict  of  interests  and  objectives  between  the  two  classes  has 
tended  to  diminish,  to  some  extent  and  there  are  some  true  Gandhian 
workers  who  continue  to  work,  often  in  obscurity,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  under  privileged  groups. 

To  understand  his  concept  of  culture,  we  have  also  to  take 
into  consideration,  even  though  briefly,  his  concept  of  proper 
economic  life.  For  to  him  culture  was  not  just  a  dalliance  with 
music,  arts  and  literature  but  part  of  the  web  and  woof  of  everyday 
life.  And  it  is  only  in  this  context  that  we  can  consider  the  true 
meaning  of  his  criticism  of  the  West.  In  this  criticism,  he  went 
much  further  than  any  of  his  great  contemporaries.  He  was  not 
just  dissatisfied  with  the  lines  along  which  Western  civilization — 
and,  following  it,  some  civilizations  in  the  East — had  been  developing 
during  the  last  hundred  years  or  more.  He  questioned  frankly  and 
courageously  its  very  basis  and  welt-anschauung.  He  pleaded  for 
the  simple  life  not  merely  because  he  preferred  it  to  the  luxury 
and  the  quest  for  goods  which  were  built  into  it,  but  also  because 
he  believed  them  to  be  basically  antithetical  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
He  saw  the  dangers  of  the  road  which  civilization  had  chosen  and 
warned  his  countrymen  and  women  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  them.  He  agreed  with  Tagore  that  what  he  called  the 
‘Thing’  stifles  the  spirit.  He  advised  that,  so  far  as  humanly 
possible,  we  should  restrict  our  needs  and  not  make  use  of  machines 
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merely  for  the  multiplication  of  goods,  many  of  them  not  of  basic 
value  to  life.  Particularly  those  who  happen  to  possess  the 
resources  to  satisfy  all  their  wants,  primary  or  secondary, 
foolish  or  reasonable  because  they  are  the  people  who  set  the 
peace  for  others.  He  believed  that  an  uncontrolled  competitive 
economy,  based  on  the  profit  motive  and  by  the  use  of 
unscrupulous  advertisements  to  whet  even  unfelt  appetites, 
were  equally  bad  for  the  East  and  the  West.  And  he  was 
concerned  about  both,  because  in  the  field  of  social  service, 
he  made  no  distinctions  between  the  foreign  and  the  indigenous. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  rise  of  the  strong  protest  movements 
of  the  students  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  challenging  some 
of  the  basic  postulates  on  which  modem  Western  civilization 
has  been  built.  But  they  do  show  that  there  was  truth  in  his 
apprehension  that  deadly  dangers  lurked  below  its  glittering 
facade.  Dangers  that  have  since  appeared  in  much  more 
violent  forms  than  the  comparatively  harmless  activities  of  the 
‘hippies,’  the  ‘Beatles’  and  their  tribe. 

His  emphatic  criticism  of  some  aspects  of  Western  culture 
raises  several  important  and  controversial  questions.  Has  the 
advance  of  science  and  technology  affected  the  advance  of  man 
towards  humanism  adversely?  Is  modernisation,  as  it  has  developed 
in  the  West  consistent,  or  can  it  be  harmonized,  with  the  movement 
for  the  qualitative  enrichment  of  human  life?  Must  the  acceptance 
of  such  modernisation  lead  inevitably  to  the  evils  associated  with 
the  normal  course  of  industrialisation,  with  capitalism  or 
totalitarianism  in  their  various  forms?  Some  persons  have  bluntly 
put  the  question.  Can  Gandhism  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
of  time  and  revert  to  the  simplicity  of  a  bygone  age?  These  are, 
as  I  said,  conroversial  questions  to  which  I  cannot  presume  to  give 
a  categorical  reply.  But,  even  when  we  differ,  we  should  try  to 
understand  the  context  and  the  frame-work  of  Gandhiji’s  objections. 
He  has  e.g.  deprecated  the  use  of  machinery,  particularly  labour 
saving  machinery,  not  as  a  matter  of  principle  but  in  the  special 
conditions  in  which  we  are  living  today.  In  a  country  with  a 
population  of  over  500  millions,  of  which  many  millions  are 
unemployed  or  under-employed  and  partially  starving,  the  use  of 
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such  machinery  can  certainly  help  the  capitalists  and  industrialists 
to  become  richer,  but  it  cannot  meet  directly  and  indirectly  the 
immediate  everyday  needs  of  the  poorer  classes.  He  clarified 
the  raison  de  etre  of  his  objection  in  these  words: 

“What  I  object  to  is  the  craze  for  machinery,  not  machinery 
as  such.  The  craze  is  for  what  they  call  labour  saving  machinery. 
Men  go  on  saving  labour  till  thousands  are  without  work,  to  be 
thrown  on  the  open  streets  to  die  of  starvation.  I  want  to  save 
time  and  labour,  not  for  a  fraction  of  mankind,  but  for  all; 
I  want  the  concentration  of  wealth,  not  in  the  hands  of  few 
but  in  the  hands  of  all.  Today,  machinery  merely  helps  a  few 
to  ride  on  the  back  of  millions.  The  impetus  behind  it  is  not 
the  philanthropy  to  save  labour  but  greed.  It  is  against  this 
constitution  of  things  that  I  am  fighting  with  all  my  might.... 
I  would  favour  the  use  of  the  most  elaborate  machinery  if 
thereby  India’s  pauperism  and  resulting  idleness  (could)  be 
avoided....  Industrialization  on  a  mass  scale  will  necessarily 
lead  to  passive,  or  active  exploitation  of  the  villagers,  as  the 
problems  of  competition  and  marketing  come  in.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  concentrate  on  the  village  being  self-contained, 
manufacturing  mainly  for  use.  Provided  this  character  of  the 
village  industry  is  maintained,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
villagers  using  even  the  modem  machines  and  tools  that  they 
can  make  and  afford  to  use.  Only,  they  should  not  be  used 
as  a  means  of  the  exploitation  of  others.” 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  this  statement,  expert  economists  can 
find  some  issues  to  join  with  Gandhiji.  But  while  its  economics, 
so  to  speak,  may  arguable,  its  ethics  is  not.  For  him,  ethics  was 
always  more  important  than  economics,  which  was  to  be  used  as 
a  means  for  the  eventual  attainment  of  ethical  ends.  He  would 
have  said:  Go  ahead  and  work  out  any  reasonable  economic 
system,  provided  it  furthers  the  ends  which  I  have  outlined.  We 
cannot  justify  an  economic  system,  however,  efficient  it  may  be 
technically,  if  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity  and  does  not  guarantee  a  modicum  of  the  good  life  for 
the  masses. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  gravamen  of  his  charge  against 
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modern  civilization.  He  also  objected  to  its  definition,  explicit  or 
implied,  of  what  culture  means.  In  his  opinion,  the  unceasing 
multiplication  of  goods,  their  demand  whetted  by  powerful  mass 
media  of  propaganda,  is  no  proof  of  culture  and  no  way  to  ensure 
happiness.  Not  only  does  it  obscure  the  joys  of  the  simple  life, 
everyone  trying  desperately  to  rival,  if  not  outdo,  his  neighbors  in 
luxury  but  is  also  the  harbinger  of  the  serious  rivalry,  the  cut  throat 
competition,  the  accentuation  of  the  differences  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  which  characterise  modem  society.  “How  heavy” 
Gandhiji  exclaimed,  “is  the  toll  of  sins  and  wrongs  that  wealth, 
power  and  prestige  extract  from  man.”  In  his  criticism  of  this  cult 
of  socially  unjustified,  profit  motivated  overproduction,  Gandhiji  is 
on  much  surer  grounds.  Many  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  West, 
products  of 'this  very  civilization  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves 
seriously  whether  their  life  is  based  on  sound  and  sensible 
foundations,  whether  the  loss  of  its  basic  simplicities  and  its  contract 
with  productive  and  socially  worthwhile  activities  and  their 
substitution  by  a  mad  rush  for  speed  and  the  crazy  pursuit  of 
wealth,  really  make  sense?  This  crazy  pursuit  which,  after  a 
certain  point,  does  not  even  mean  the  possession  of  more  goods 
or  houses  or  motor  cars  or  other  tangible  physical  and  cultural 
amenities,  but  is  an  abstract  will-o’-wisp  behind  which  the  great 
tycoons  and  enterepreneurs  run  like  mad;  not  knowing  whether 
the  loss  of  peace  and  quiet  and  relaxed  leisure  and  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  man’s  cultural  effrot  through  the  ages,  has 
been  a  really  worthwhile  return  for  what  they  have  gained.  This 
has  been  the  philosopy  of  life  traditionally  preached  and  favoured 
in  the  East  by  many  of  its  prophets,  saints  and  seers.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  preached  with  such  exaggerated 
emphasis  as  to  suggest  a  renunciation  of  the  wordly  life  and  its 
challenging  problems  and  a  preference  for  the  life  of  the  recluse. 
We  may  well  find  the  exaggeration  objectionable,  but  the  basic 
truth  of  this  view  cannot  be  denied.  Should  not  man  try  to  find 
some  point  of  stillness  even  in  the  heart  of  a  storm,  some  area 
of  peace  even  at  the  center  of  a  glowing  flame? 

And  Gandhi’s  contention  was  that  peace  could  only  be  found 
and,  life  acquire  meaning  through  service  to  our  fellow  men.  In 
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comparison  with  it  nothing  else  mattered.  He  would  neither  allow 
‘physical  voluptuousness.’  that  is  a  passion  for  the  possession  of 
material  things  nor  even  ‘intellectual  voluptuousness’  to  come  in 
its  way.  Many  persons  of  intellectual  eminence  would  demur  so 
far  as  the  latter  is  concerned  but  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
if  the  pursuit  even  of  high  academic  values  lured  a  person  away 
from  the  ideal  of  service,  it  was  to  be  resisted.  According  to  him, 
“The  satisfaction  of  one’s  physical  needs,  even  intellectual  needs 
of  one’s  narrow  self,  must  meet  at  a  point,  a  dead  stop,  before 
it  degenerates  into  physical  and  intellectual  voluptuousness.” 

This  is  not  a  view  of  life  unique  to  Gandhiji.  There  have  been 
other  great  men  and  women  in  history  who  gave  up  or  modified 
their  careers  in  the  fields  of  academic  or  cultural  excellence  in 
order  to  take  up  careers  of  social  service.  Amongst  his  eminent 
contemporaries  Schweitzer  is  one  outstanding  example  of  a  person 
who  chose  to  exile  himself  to  the  wilds  of  Africa  to  bring  medical 
help  to  its  primitive  people  forsaken  by  civilization,  rather  than  seek 
world  renown,  which  would  have  been  his  for  the  asking,  as  a 
doctor  or  a  musician. 

Another  apt  example  is  that  of  Bertrand  Rusell  who  did  not, 
indeed,  give  up  his  great  career  of  academic  eminence  but  who 
rated  just  as  highly  a  deep  compassion  for  the  human  race.  In  the 
foreword  to  the  first  volume  of  his  autobiography,  he  has  said  with 
simple  eloquence.  “Three  passions,  simple  but  overwhelmingly 
strong  have  governed  my  life:  the  longing  for  love,  the  search  for 
knowledge,  and  unbearable  pity  for  the  suffering  of  mankind....  I 
have  sought  knowledge.  I  have  wished  to  understand  the  hearts 
of  men.  I  have  wished  to  know  why  the  sun  shines....  Love  and 
knowledge,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  led  upward  towards  the 
heavens.  But  always  pity  brought  me  back  to  earth.  Echoes 
of  cries  of  pain  reverberate  in  my  heart.  Children  in  famine, 
victims  tortured  by  oppressors,  helpless  old  people,  a  hated 
burden  to  their  sons  and  the  whole  world  of  loneliness,  poverty 
and  pain  make  a  mockery  of  what  human  life  should  be.” 
Gandhiji  was  made  of  the  same  noble  stuff  and  he  suffered 
with  all  the  sufferers  of  the  world. 

The  protest  against  the  materialization  of  modem  culture  its 
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growing  artificiality,  its  exaggerated  attachment  to  wealth  and 
power,  its  piteous  swing  between  hard  work  for  petty  objectives 
and  escapism,  its  desire  to  dominate,  its  open  worship  of  force  and 
recourse  to  violence  to  solve  not  only  political  differences  between 
nations  but  also  differences  between  individuals  and  groups — this 
protest  can  now  be  seen  not  only  amongst  the  intellectuals  but  also, 
at  the  other  end,  amongst  the  Beatles,  the  hippies,  the  flower 
children  and  other  members  of  their  tribe.  One  does  not,  by  any 
means,  agree  with  many  of  the  forms  in  which  their  protest 
manifests  itself  or  with  the  many  dubious  ways  of  escape  that  they 
seek,  out  of  contemporary  society.  But  one  must  recognise  that 
there  is  a  very  acute  sense  of  discontent  amongst  them  against 
many  of  the  characteristics  and  limitations  of  this  highly  sophisticated 
civilization.  Gandhiji  intuitively  perceived  of  the  weaknesses  from 
which  it  suffered  and  with  magnificent  courage  raised  his  powerful 
voice  of  protest  against  them: 

“I  want  to  declare  to  the  world  that  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary  and,  although  I  might  have  forfeited  the  regard  and 
even  the  trust  of  many  friends  in  the  West.... but  even  for  their 
friendship  or  their  love,  I  must  not  suppress  that  voice  within,  call 
it  conscience,  call  it  the  prompting  of  my  inner  basic  nature.  There 
is  something  within  me,  impelling  me  to  cry  out  my  agony.  You 
have  to  stand  against  the  whole  world,  although  you  may  have  to 
stand  alone.  You  may  have  to  stare  the  world  in  the  face,  although 
the  world  may  look  at  you  with  bloodshot  eyes.  Do  not  fear.... 
testify  to  that  for  which  you  have  lived  and  for  which  you  may 
have  to  die.” 

He  was  not  only  aware  of  the  increasing  dangers  of  violence 
in  international  life  but  also  realised  that  violence  and  exploitation 
were  permeating  many  aspects  of  national  life.  Supposing  by  some 
miracle  war  was  abolished  and  peace  established  on  a  stable  basis, 
it  would  not  be  enough.  It  will  be  but  the  starting  point  and  the 
goal  of  a  full  and  happy  life  will  still  be  very  far  away.  Gandhi 
underlined  the  true  nature  of  the  contemporary  human  situation  and 
showed  that  even  pacifism  was  not  enough. 

“A  pacifism,-  which  can  see  the  cruelties  only  of  occasional 
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military  warfare  and  is  blind  to  the  continuous  cruelties  of  our  social 
system,  is  worthless.  Unless  our  pacifism  finds  expression  in  the 
broad  human  movement  which  is  seeking  not  merely  the  end  of 
war  but  our  equally  violent  civilization  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  of  little 
account  in  the  onward  march  of  mankind.  The  spirit  of  life  will 
sweep  on,  quite  uninfluenced  by  it.” 

Culture,  as  he  envisaged  it,  included  many  qualities  which  had 
their  origin  in  social  sensitivity,  the  desire  to  share  with  one’s  fellow 
men  the  good  things  of  life  which  one  is  privileged  to  enjoy.  “I  hate 
privilege  and  monopoly.  Whatever  cannot  be  shared  by  the  masses 
is  taboo  to  me.”  But  he  went  further  than  most  other  contemporaries 
when  he  saw  that  there  were  many  things  seven  essential  things — 
which  the  masses  could  not  possibly  have.  He  simply  gave 
them  up  and  thus  became  as  we  have  seen,  Churchill’s  pet 
aversion,  ‘the  naked  fakir.’  Love  and  compassion  were  not 
only  the  most  important  ingredients  in  his  culture  but,  in  a 
sense,  the  whole  of  it.  Love  and  compassion  which  knew  no 
racial,  religious,  caste  or  geographical  boundaries  and  made 
his  heart  as  wide  as  the  ocean. 

“Having  flung  aside  the  sword,  there  is  nothing  except  the  cup 
of  love  and  I  can  offer  to  those  who  oppose  me.  It  is  by  offering 
that  cup  that  I  expect  to  draw  them  close  to  me.  I  cannot  think 
of  permanent  enmity  between  man  and  man  and,  believing  as  I 
do  in  the  theory  of  rebirth,  I  live  in  the  hope  that,  if  not  in  this  birth, 
then  in  some  other  birth,  I  shall  be  able  to  hug  all  humanity  in 
friendly  embrace.” 

In  his  preface  to  ‘All  Men  Are  Brothers,’  Dr  Radhakrishnan 
had  written:  “All  men  are  brothers  and  no  human  being  should  be 
a  stranger  to  another.  The  welfare  of  all,  Sarvodaya ,  should  be 
our  aim.  God  is  the  common  bond  which  unites  all  human 
beings.”  (And  then  with  his  great  gift  for  the  striking  phrase, 
he  added).  “To  break  this  bond  even  with  our  greatest  enemy 
is  to  tear  God  himself  to  pieces.  There  is  humanity  even  in  the 
most  wicked.” 

Gandhi  passionately  hated  all  violence  and  war  because  it 
brutalizes  men,  even  of  gentle  character,  and  often,  when  they 
emerge  from  it,  they  become  incapable  of  leading  a  decent,  civil 
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life.  Individual  life  ceases  to  have  much  value  for  them,  for  they 
have  seen  it  destroyed  and  participated  in  its  mass  destruction  over 
and  over  again.  What  has  recently  happened  in  Vietnam  is  a  most 
horrible  example  of  this  curse  and  yet,  I  ask  myself  on  behalf  of 
Gandhiji  whether  we  have  any  right  to  feel  superior  to  the  Americans 
on  this  account.  There  has  been  in  the  American  press  and  public 
a  great  upsurge  of  revulsion  and  indignation  at  the  atrocities 
committed  by  some  members  of  their  fighting  forces  on  the  civilian 
population  and  they  are  at  present  on  trial  not  only  in  the  courts 
but  also  in  the  Press.  What  some  of  our  countrymen  did  in 
Ahmedabad,  for  instance,  recently  where  there  was  no  war  and 
the  people  concerned  were  all  fellow  citizens  was  in  no  way  less 
reprehensible.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  a  similarly  strong  public 
reaction  against  it,  nor  have  our  mass  media  tried  forcefully  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  to  this  enormity.  How  shall  we 
answer  Gandhi  for  what  has  been  done  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  God  and  our  own  conscience?  Gandhi  saw  such  things 
with  his  physical  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  imagination.  But  the  wonder 
is,  he  never  lost  faith  in  humanity  and  always  cherished  the  hope 
of  redeeming  the  most  hardened  sinner  through  his  magic  approach 
of  love.  This  was  an  essential  part  of  his  deeply  humane  culture. 
He  believed  in  the  policy  of  trusting  his  fellow  men,  preferring  it 
to  the  policy  of  distrust  and  suspicion.  There  were  risks  in  both, 
but  he  cheerfully  preferred  the  risks  of  trust.  “One  will  lose  nothing 
by  believing.  Disbelief  is  a  treacherous  mate.  Let  him  beware.  For 
my  part,  I  am  unrepentant.  I  have  trusted  all  my  life  with  my  eyes 
open.”  Thus  spoke  Gandhi’s  faith  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
India  and  Pakistan  was  in  flames  in  which  most  people’s  faith  and 
decency  had  been  burnt  to  ashes. 

He  knew  that  man  was  inventing  incredibly  powerful  engines 
of  destruction  and  death — man  who  was  supposed  to  be  not  only 
the  master  of  creation  but  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Did  this  shake 
his  faith  in  non-violence?  No,  it  strengthened  it  further.  "Unless 
the  world  adopts  non-violence,  it  will  spell  certain  suicide  for 
mankind....  The  moral  to  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  the  atom  bomb  is  that  it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  counter¬ 
bombs,  even  as  violence  cannot  be,  by  counter- violence.  Hatred 
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can  be  overcome  only  by  love.  Counter-hatred  only  increases  the 
surface,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  hatred.”  He  elucidated  this  position 
further  because  it  was  cardinal  point  in  his  philosophy  of  life. 

“There  have  been  cataclysmic  changes  in  the  world.  Do  I 
adhere  to  my  faith  in  truth  and  non-violence?  Has  not  the  atom 
bomb  exploded  that  faith?  Not  only  has  it  not  done  so,  but  it  has 
clearly  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  twins  constituted  the 
mightiest  force  in  the  world.  Before  them  the  atom  bomb  is  of 
no  effect.  The  opposing  forces  are  wholly  different  in  kind, 
the  one  moral  and  spiritual,  the  other  physical  and  material. 
The  one  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  other  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  has  an  end.  The  force  of  the  spirit  is  ever  progressive 
and  endless.  Its  full  expression  makes  it  unconquerable.... 
What  is  more,  the  force  resides  in  everybody,  man,  woman  and 
child,  irrespective  of  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Only,  in  many,  it 
lies  dormant,  but  is  capable  of  being  awakened  by  judicious 
training.” 

Gandhi’s  culture  drew  its  inspiration  and  uniqueness  from  a 
rare  combination  of  firmness  in  faith  and  gentleness  in  speech.  It 
enabled  him  to  maintain  cordial  and  pleasant  relations  even  with 
his  strongest  opponents  and  enemies.  He  regarded  ill  will  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  goodwill  to  all  was  his  strongest 
weapon.  At  the  height  of  the  non-cooperation  movement,  he 
visited  the  textile  area  in  England  in  spite  of  strong  advice  to 
the  contrary.  In  fact,  many  of  his  friends  regarded  it  as  almost 
an  act  of  lunacy.  But  he  was  anxious  to  open  his  heart  to  the 
workers,  for  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  hide,  no  ill  will,  no  spite, 
no  anger,  nothing  but  love  and  goodwill.  His  initially  hostile 
audience  consisted  of  people  who  believed  that  he  was  taking 
away  bread  from  them  and  their  families.  The  newspapers  had 
played  up  his  opposition  to  the  British  and  they  were, 
understandably,  in  an  unreceptive  and  angry  mood.  And  yet, 
according  to  a  reliable  newspaper  report:  “Gandhi’s  manner, 
marked  by  humour,  trust,  respect  and  compassion  made  it 
extremely  difficult  (for  them)  to  oppose  him.”  A  more  emphatic 
testimony  of  his  unruffled  calm  is  provided  by  Romain  Rolland  in 
one  of  his  letters  written  after  Gandhi’s  visit  to  him  in  1932.  “He 
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could  calmly  answer  for  hours  the  heckling  of  a  crowd,  as  he  did 
at  Lausanne  and  Geneva  without  a  muscle  of  his  face  twitching. 
Seating  on  a  table,  motionless,  his  voice  always  clear  and  calm, 
he  replied  to  his  adversaries.... giving  them  rude  truths  which  left 
them  silenced  and  suffocated.” 

There  was  no  room  in  his  concept  of  personal  culture  for  the 
false  politeness  which  eschews  truth.  Really,  because  a  person  has 
not  the  courage  to  speak  it  out,  but  outwardly  because  he 
does  not  want  to  offend  his  listeners.  Such  a  man  will  often  say 
different  things  to  different  men,  either  suppressing  what  is  true 
or  suggesting  what  is  false,  or  both.  Gandhi  could  neither  compromise 
with  truth,  nor  could  he  express  it  in  an  offensive  manner.  He  points 
out: 

To  say  or  write  a  distasteful  word  is  surely  not  violent, 
especially  when  the  speaker  or  writer  believes  it  to  be  the 
truth.  The  essence  of  violence  is  that  there  must  be  a 

violent  intention  behind  a  thought,  word  or  act . False 

notions  of  propriety  or  fear  of  wounding  susceptibilities 
often  deter  people  from  saying  what  they  mean  and  ul¬ 
timately  lead  them  on  the  shores  of  hypocrisy.  But,  if  non¬ 
violence  of  thought  is  to  be  revolved  in  individuals  or 
societies  or  nations,  truth  has  to  be  told,  however  harsh 
or  unpopular  it  may  appear  to  be  for  the  moment. 

Again,  his  concept  of  culture  did  not  demand  uncontrolled  self- 
expression  as  is  the  modem  tendency,  but  required  insistence  on 
self-restraint  and  self-control.  In  his  own  person,  he  struggled  all 
his  life  to  control  lower  passions  like  anger,  pride,  lust,  greed,  fear 
and  obstinacy  which  come  in  the  way  of  the  effort  to  mould 
personality  into  a  lovely  and  gracious  pattern.  In  fact,  he  was 
convinced  that,  without  freeing  himself  from  these  lower  passion, 
man  could  not  realize  God.  Even  his  journalism —  an  intoxicating 
profession  which  often  gives  the  journalist  a  delusion  of  being 
omnipotent — was  subject  to  the  same  rigorous  restraint.  “To  be 
true  to  my  faith,  I  am  not  write  in  anger  or  malice.  I  may  not  write 
idly.  I  am  not  write  merely  to  excite  passion... Often  my  vanity 
dictates  a  smart  expression  or  my  anger,  a  harsh  adjective.  It  is 
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a  terrible  ordeal  but  a  fine  exercise  to  remove  these  weeds.”  And 
how  magnificently  Gandhi  succeeded  in  weeding  his  garden.  We 
will  find  righteous  indignation  in  his  writings,  but  never  anger  or 
malice  or  spite. 

In  spite  of  his  greatness,  he  had  a  degree  of  genuine  humility 
which  was  truly  amazing.  We  come  across  this  over  and  over 
again  in  his  speeches  and  writings — not  put  on,  as  an  inverted  form 
of  pride  or  vanity.  In  fact,  he  regarded  this  humility,  this  ruthless 
searching  of  the  self  to  discover  personal  weaknesses,  as  part  of 
the  essential  mental  equipment  for  a  man  of  culture.  “In  the 
majority  of  cases,  addresses  presented  to  me  contained  adjectives 
which  I  am  ill  able  to  carry.  Their  use  can  do  good  neither  to  the 
writers  nor  to  me.  They  unnecessarily  humilitate  me,  for  I  have 
to  confess  that  I  do  not  deserve  them.  When  they  are  deserved, 
their  use  is  superfluous.  They  cannot  add  to  the  strength  of  qualities 
possessed  by  me.  They  may,  if  I  am  not  on  my  guard,  easily  turn 
my  head.  The  good  that  a  man  does  is  more  often  than  not  better 
left  than  said.  “He  always  measured  himself  against  his  high  ideal 
of  truth  and  non-violence.  That  is  why  he  described  himself  as  “a 
poor  struggling  soul  yearning  to  be  wholly  good,  wholly  truthful  and 
wholly  non-violent  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  but  ever  failing  to 
reach  the  ideal  which  I  know  to  be  true.” 

Gandhi  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  Indian 
tradition  a  tendency  to  exalt  passive  goodness,  which  consists  mainly 
in  carrying  out  a  certain  routine  of  activities  and  prescribed  religious 
rituals,  which  were  often  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  to  analyse  one’s  actions  and  unexammed  doctrines  and 
to  understand  the  basic  meaning  of  goodness.  Having  done  so, 
people  thought  they  had  paid  their  debt  to  goodness  and  could  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  ends.  Gandhi  on  the 
other  hand,  wanted  to  marry  goodness  with  intelligence.  “Goodness 
must  be  joined  with  knowledge.  Mere  goodness  is  not  of  much  use. 
One  must  retain  the  fine  discriminating  quality  which  goes  with 
spiritual  courage  and  character.”  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not,  like 
Plato,  equate  knowledge  with  virtue.  He  held  that  literary  training 
by  itself  ‘adds  not  an  inch  to  one’s  moral  health,’  and  character 
building  is  independent  of  literary  training.  What  he  wished  to  stress 
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was  not  the  accumulation  of  a  great  deal  of  academic  knowledge — 
whose  value,  I  think,  he  tended  to  underrate  some  what — but  the 
exercise  of  intelligence  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  good  and 
evil .  He  went  further  and  warned  against  confusing  spiritual  knowledge 
wih  spiritual  attainment,  which  men  of  religion  have  sometimes 
tended  to  do.  “Spirituality  is  not  a  matter  of  knowing  scriptures  and 
engaging  in  philosophical  discussions.  It  is  a  matter  of  heart  culture 
of  unmeasurable  strength.  Fearlessness  is  the  first  requisite  of 
spirituality.  Cowards  can  never  be  moral.”  Basically,  however, 
Gandhi  believed  that,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  all  human  beings  were 
equal  and  no  one  was  superior  to  another  as  such  on  the  basis 
of  his  race,  colour  or  sex.  He  would  have  rejected  any  scriptures 
which  preached  a  doctrine  of  intrinsic  superiority  and  inferiority 
amongst  individuals  because  of  their  birth. 

One  of  the  keynotes  in  his  concept  of  culture  is  silence.  He 
could  never  envisage  it  as  something  loud  or  propagandist.  I 
wonder  whether  you  have  noticed  that  most  men  of  culture  are 
soft  spoken  and  loudness  jars  on  them.  In  all  that  he  wrote  and 
spoke  and  did,  he  exercised  economy  which  he  once  described 
as  chastity  in  words,  as  essential  as  chastity  in  life.  He  would  have 
regarded  any  exaggeration  or  flamboyancy  in  speech  or  action  as 
repugnant  to  this  principle  of  chastity.  “The  dynamic  force  behind 
the  great  movement  of  non-violence  is  not  vocal  propaganda,  but 
the  silent  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent 
victims  of  a  cruel  government.” 

Unlike  most  public  leaders  in  the  world  who  cannot  hear  too 
much  of  their  own  voices,  Gandhi  recognized  the  value  of  both 
speech  and  silence.  He  saw  the  latter  not  as  a  negation  of  the 
former,  but  as  having  a  positive  value  of  its  own.  But  even  his 
‘silence  day’  was  not  for  him  a  day  of  rest.  He  worked,  wrote, 
planned  and  spent  time  in  communing  with  himself  and  renewing 
his  spiritual  powers.  He  explained  its  raison  d  ’  etre  in  these  simple 
words:  “We  are  frail  human  beings;  we  do  not  know  very  often 
what  to  say.  If  we  want  to  listen  to  ‘the  still,  small  voice’  that  is 
always  speaking  within  us,  it  will  not  be  heard  if  we  continually 
speak.  Proneness  to  exaggerate,  to  suppress  or  modify  the  truth 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  is  a  natural  weakness  of  men  and  silence 
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is  necessary  to  surmount  it.  A  man  of  few  words  will  rarely  be 
thoughtless;  he  will  weigh  every  word.” 

I  hope  Gandhiji  was  right  and  I  am  wrong,  but  I  have  often 
observed  that  all  over  the  world  political  and  other  leaders  almost 
always  seem  tp  know  what  to  say  and  many  of  them  do  not  either 
have  or  hear  any  ‘still,  or  small  voice’  and,  even  if  it  does  sometime 
dare  to  speak,  there  is  no  audience  to  talk  to! 

Having  observed  this  ‘silence  day’  for  a  long  time,  it  became 
for  him  both  a  physical  and  spiritual  necessity.  Originally,  silence 
was  practised  by  him  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  and  because 
it  gave  him  time  for  writing.  “After  however,  I  had  practised  it 
for  sometime,  I  saw  the  spiritual  value  of  it.  It  suddenly  flashed 
across  my  mind  that,  that  was  the  time  when  I  could  best  hold 
communion  with  God.  And  now  I  feel  as  though  I  was  naturally 
built  for  silence.” 

In  the  world  of  Gandhian  thought,  religion  and  culture  were 
not  strangers  but  closely  related  to  each  other.  So  much  so  that 
I  have  often  asked  myself  whether  a  particular  remark  of  his  will 
elucidate  better  his  view  of  religion  or  of  culture.  A  cultured  man 
to  him  was  not  one  who  strove  primarily  for  his  own  artistic,  literary 
or  intellectual  satisfaction,  but  one  who  was  also  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  others  and  recognized  the  unbreakable  continuity 
between  the  two  objectives.  That  is  why  he  described  the  concept 
of  a  good  life,  not  in  what  may  be  called  cultural  terms  but  in 
primarily  moral  terms: 

Life  is  an  aspiration.  Its  mission  is  to  strive  after  perfection 
which  is  self-realization....  One  who  hooks  his  fortunes  to 
Ahimsa,  the  law  of  love,  daily  lessens  the  circle  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  to  that  extent,  promotes  life  and  love,  he  who 
swears  by  Himsa,  the  law  of  hatred,  daily  widens  the  circle 
of  destruction  and,  to  that  extent,  promotes  death  and 
hatred. 

Therefore,  if  anyone  desired  only  his  own  or  his  community’s 
welfare  ‘it  can  never  be  well  with  him.’ 

In  his  scale  of  values,  small  things  were  often  great  and  what 
people  generally  regarded  as  great  things  were  small.  Many  incidents 
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in  his  life  illustrate  this  point.  It  was  partly  a  question  of  the  criterion 
which  he  applied  to  human  actions  so  that  inevitably  prizes,  after 
which  ordinary  men  and  women  ran  breathlessly,  had  no  significance 
for  him.  Partly,  it  was  through  the  doing  of  many  apparently  little 
things  in  a  disciplined  manner  that  he  trained  himself  and  his  co¬ 
workers  for  great  deeds.  This  also  explains  his  insistence  on  the 
purity  of  means  as  being  an  essential  part  of  the  purity  of  ends. 
If  the  means  you  adopt  for  the  achievement  of  your  goal  are  good 
and  inspired  'by  good  will,  the  end  was  likely  to  be  good.  There 
really  is  an  intrinsic  interpenetration  between  the  two  in  the  life 
of  every  human  being. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recall  in  this  connection  a  public 
debate  on  the  meaning  of  culture  which  took  place  between  Tagore 
and  Gandhi,  who  had  great  admiration  for  each  other.  In  his 
inimitably  lyrical  manner,  Tagore  had  written  how  man  could 
derive  great  joy  and  satisfaction  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art — the  glorious  dawn,  the  colourful  dusk,  the  procession 
of  seasons,  the  freshness  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  above  all, 
the  magic  appeal  of  art  and  music.  Gandhi  joined  issue  with 
him  gently,  saying  that  this  may  well  be  true  about  people  who 
were  not,  like  the  majority  of  Indian  masses,  famished  and 
bowed  down  by  the  heavy  burden  of  living.  “It  is  good  enough 
to  talk  of  God  while  we  are  sitting  here  after  a  nice  breakfast 
and  looking  forward  to  a  nicer  luncheon,  but  how  am  I  to  talk 
of  God  to  millions  who  have  to  go  without  two  meals  day?” 

Commenting  further,  he  pointed  out  with  telling  effect: 

“True  to  his  poetical  instinct  the  poet  lives  for  the  morrow  and 
would  have  us  do  likewise.  He  presents  to  our  admiring  gaze  the 
beautiful  picture  of  the  birds  early  in  the  morning,  singing  hymns 
of  praise  as  they  soar  into  the  sky.  These  birds  have  had  their  day’s 
food  and  soared  with  rested  wings,  in  whose  veins  new  blood  had 
flown  during  the  previous  night.  But  I  have  had  the  pain  of 
watching  birds  who,  for  want  of  strength,  could  not  be  coaxed  even 
into  a  flutter  of  their  wings.  The  human  bird  under  the  Indian  sky 
gets  up  weaker  than  when  he  pretended  to  retire....  It  is  an 
indescribably  painful  state  which  has  got  to  be  experienced  to  be 
realized.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  soothe  suffering  patients  with 
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a  song  from  Kabir.  The  hungry  millions  ask  for  one  poem,  invigorating 
food.  They  cannot  be  given  it.  They  must  eat  it.  And  they  can 
earn  only  by  the  sweat  of  their  brown.” 

One  of  the  severest  indictments  that  Gandhi  ever  made  was 
against  the  comparatively  better  educated  and  well-to-do  town- 
dwellers  for  what  they  had  done  to  the  millions  of  poor 
villagers,  some  knowingly,  some  by  just  being  indifferent  to  their 
lot.  No  orthodox  communists  indictment  could  have  been  stronger, 
though  their  language  naturally  differed: 

Little  do  town-dwellers  know  how  semi-starved  masses 
of  India  are  slowly  sinking  to  lifelessness.  Little  do  they 
know  that  their  miserable  comfort  represents  the  broker¬ 
age  they  get  for  the  work  they  do  for  the  foreign  exploiters, 
that  the  profit  and  the  brokerage  are  sucked  from  the 
masses.  No  sophistry,  no  jugglery  in  figures  can  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  evidence  that  the  skeletons  in  many 
villages  present  to  the  naked  eye.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  both  England  and  the  town-dwellers 
of  India  will  have  to  answer,  if  there  is  a  God  above, 
for  this  crime  against  humanity  which  is  perhaps 
unequalled  in  history. 

As  I  see  it,  Gandhi  and  Tagore  represent  two  equally  precious 
strands  in  the  pattern  of  Indian  culture — each  true  in  its  place,  each 
incomplete  without  the  other.  Tagore  had  a  broad  vision  of  human 
culture  in  which  art,  literature,  creative  sensitivity  and  thought 
found  their  due  place.  Gandhi  recognized  within  reason  that  these 
things  were  significant.  But  he  was  so  poignantly  engrossed  with 
welt-schmerz — the  sorrows  of  mankind — so  anxious  to  lighten 
their  burden,  that  art  and  culture  and  even  the  splendid  labour  of 
thought  as  such  could  take  a  back  seat.  Not  that  Gandhi  did  not 
perceive  the  value  of  art,  but  he  envisaged  it  in  his  own  terms  and 
in  the  context  of  his  total  view. of  life: 

“I  love  music  and  all  the  other  arts  but  I  do  not  attach  such 
value  to  them  as  generally  done.... When  I  gaze  at  the  star-sown 
heaven  and  the  infinite  beauty  that  it  affords  my  eyes,  that  means 
to  me  more  than  all  that  human  art  can  give  me....  Life  is  greater 
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than  all  arts....  The  man  whose  life  comes  nearest  to  perfection 
is  the  greatest  artist;  for  what  is  art  without  the  sure  foundation 
and  framework  of  a  noble  life?.... There  is  an  art  that  kills  and  an 
art  that  gives  life.  True  art  must  be  evidence  of  happiness, 
contentment  and  purity  of  its  authors.” 

Tagore,  likewise,  had  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  values 
in  life.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
material  condition  of  the  poor.  Side  by  side  with  Shanti  Niketan, 
he  established  Shri  Niketan  which  trained  persons  in  productive 
crafts  and  he  gave  an  honoured  place  to  handiwork  in  his  general 
pattern  of  education.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  some  difference  in 
their  emphasis  and  their  understanding  of  the  place  and  range  of 
cultural  activities. 

How  far,  one  asks  oneself,  is  Gandhi  relevant  to  the 
present  age?  I  realize  that  it  is  too  big  a  question  to  be  raised 
at  the  end  of  this  lecture,  but  we  cannot  possibly  overlook  it. 
What  does  relevance  mean?  Does  it  mean  a  total,  uncritical 
acceptance  of  all  his  ideas?  To  say  so  would  be  poor  compliment 
to  one  who  asked  that  his  friends  should  wrestle  with  him  if 
they  disagreed  with  him.  No,  the  question  really  is  whether  his 
ideas  have  any  basic  significance  for  the  modem  world  or 
have  become  inapplicable  and  out-of-date.  Some  say  Gandhi 
is  dead  in  India.  Is  he?  I  do  not  seriously  think  so — though 
this  depressing  feeling  does  overcome  me  sometimes.  Nor  can 
I  believe  that  the  increase  of  violence  in  the  world,  since  he 
passed  away,  is  proof  of  his  failure.  Creative  ideas  have  an 
explosive  quality  of  their  own  and  often  prove  to  be  ‘time 
bombs.’  In  the  national,  as  well  as  the  world,  context,  non¬ 
violence  is  even  more  desperately  valid  today,  under  the  grim 
shadow  of  the  atomic  menace,  than  it  was  twenty  or  forty  years 
ago.  The  ‘lunatic  fringe’  advocates  that  even  economically  backward 
countries  should  produce  their  Tittle’  atom  bombs — as  a  matter 
of  prestige?  That  way,  as  Gandhi  said,  lies  suicide.  If  this  meesage 
of  peace  is  irrelevant,  what  does  relevance  mean?  India  is  going 
the  way  of  industrialization  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  can  stop  it.  But 
when  most  of  the  great  thinkers,  economists  and  philosophers  in 
the  West  are  becoming  alive  to  its  actual  and  potential  dangers 
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and  warning  the  world  against  them,  does  Gandhi  become  outdated 
if  he  asks  his  people  to  walk  wanly  into  this  danger  zone?  Must 
we  repeat  all  the  mistakes  of  our  predecessors  and  pay  frightfully 
heavy  price  for  them  before  we  learn  wisdom? 

What  does  Gandhi  ask  us  to  do  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
age  and  avoid  its  mortal  pitfalls?  Limit  your  wants  and  return  to 
the  simplicities  of  life  as  much  as  possible;  eschew  violence  in  all 
your  personal,  social,  national  and  international  relationships;  do  not 
ignore  considerations  of  international  morality  when  your  national 
interests  are  involved,  for  they  are  not  in  conflict  but  essentially 
interrelated;  build  the  economy  of  life  on  the  basis  of  cooperation, 
not  cut-throat  competition.  Is  all  this  irrelevant  today?  He  also 
insisted  on  social  and  racial  equality,  on  raising  the  under-privileged 
groups  whoever  they  might  be,  on  readiness  to  negotiate  with  one’s 
adversaries  and  never  closing  the  door  on  any  avenues  of  peace. 
Does  all  this  sound  too  idealistic,  too  Utopian?  Perhaps  it  is,  but 
there  is  no  way  for  man  except  to  go  on  working  for  the  Utopia, 
which  may  never  come  but  can  at  least  be  brought  nearer.  If  there 
were  no  dreamers  and  visionaries  and  pilgrims  like  Gandhi,  labouring 
to  the  hill  top  of  truth  and  justice,  but  only  hard-headed  self- 
seekers,  mankind  would  never  have  made  whatever  progress  it 
has.  “All  true  progress”  said  a  French  writer,  “is  a  progress  in 
charity,  every  thing  else  being  secondary  to  it.”  Gandhi  stands  forth 
as  a  light  house  of  charity  in  an  age  of  growing  fanaticism,  hatred 
and  violence.  If  he  is  outdated,  I  hope  most  of  us  will  prefer  to 
be  outated  with  him! 

In  the  life  of  even  ordinary  men  and  women,  there  sometimes 
comes  a  moment  of  truth,  which  they  must  face  in  the  spirit 
of  truth  or  be  content  to  die  a  spiritual  death.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  nations.  If  they  continue  to  live  a  life  of  lies, 
deceiving  themselves,  deceiving  their  neighbors,  deceiving  the 
laws  of  Nature,  deceiving  their  God,  they  may  be  able  to  thrive 
on  it  for  a  few  decades  or  even  centuries — for,  one  moment 
of  God’s  time  any  equal  many,  many  years  of  calendar  time — 
but  reality  will  catch  up  with  them  sooner  or  later.  Such  a  moment 
of  truth  faces  us  today,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  as  it 
faces  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  I  know  many  of  us  will 
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not  be  able  to  face  it  with  courage,  because  they  are  timid  or  short¬ 
sighted  or  selfish  and  self-centred.  I  cannot  be  sure  whether 
Gandhi’s  India  will  do  so.  We  can  only  strive  and  pray  that  it  may, 
that  a  growing  number  of  individuals  may  emerge  to  face  their 
moments  of  truth  with  courage  and  pay  the  price  for  doing  so. 
Gandhi  had  never  to  face  it,  that  is,  not  a  moment  of  truth,  because 
ever  since  he  attained  moral  consciousness  and  maturity,  he  was 
facing  these  moments  all  the  time  and  rising  to  higher  things  over 
his  transcended  self.  In  a  sense,  every  moment  was  for  him  a 
moment  of  decision.  But  in  his  hard-lived  life  he  too  had  to  take 
some  heartrending  decisions  which  were  of  crucial  importance  to 
him  and  his  country.  When  such  decisions  have  to  be  taken,  man 
must  be  prepared  to  walk  alone  and  learn  to  ignore  the  advice  of 
his  friends  and  colleagues  and  the  warnings  of  his  adversaries, 
exposing  himself  deliberately  to  ridicule,  scorn  and  danger.  He  has 
to  do  it  because  without  doing  so,  he  cannot  live  with  himself  or 
his  conscience.  Such  a  moment  of  decision  is,  in  the  words  of  an 
American  writer,  “the  loneliest  in  human  life.  It  must  be  come  upon 
in  stillness  and  darkness  and  brooding  thoughts  and  doubts,  tom 
out  of  the  deepest  reaches  of  the  soul.  “Many  of  Gandhi’s  great 
decisions  were  taken  in  these  lonely  moments  of  agony,  which 
were  also  for  him  moments  of  ecstasy. 

I  have  often  the  feeling  that  the  age-old  language  of  man, 
which  used  words  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  thoughts  and  emotions, 
is  ceasing  to  be  current  coin  in  the  group  relationship,  national  and 
international.  And  force  is  about  the  only  language-old,  no  doubt, 
but  also  new  at  the  present  massive  scale — which  is  now  supposed 
to  be  understood  by  all.  Almost  every  group,  every  nation  is 
convinced  or  pretends  to  be  convinced,  that  while  it  can  understand 
the  civilized  language  of  man,  which  is  the  language  of  peace,  the 
‘other  party’  only  understands  the  language  of  force — the  ‘other 
party’  which  has  numerous  names:  the  Negro,  the  White  American, 
the  Israelis,  the  Arabs,  the  South  Africans,  the  Northern  Vietnamese, 
the  South  Vietnamese,  the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  the  frustrated 
students,  the  exasperated  policemen,  or  for  that  matter  the  Indian 
worker,  the  Indian  capitalist  and  all  the  ‘other’  political 
parties. ...According  to  Norman  Cousins,  one  of  the  great  humanists 
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of  the  age,  this  really  means  that  all  of  them  are  incapable  of  more 
rational  means  of  communication.  “In  an  environment  of  violence, 
life  becomes  not  only  tentative  but  cheap.  The  sense  of  beauty, 
the  capacity  to  be  awakened  and  enlarged  by  a  tender  experience, 
the  possibilities  for  compassionate  thought — all  these  are  being 
crowded  out  and  pressurized  by  the  language  of  force.”  (And 
Gandhiji  would  have  said  that  these  are  primarily  the  things  which 
give  grace  and  dignity  and  meaning  to  life.)  “The  mind  of  man  is 
rapidly  being  hammered  out  of  shape  by  the  constant  pounding  of 
explosive  accusations,  denunciations  and  vilifications— all  tied  to 
the  casual  and  precipitate  use  of  force.” 

For  Gandhi,  only  the  language  of  love  spoke;  he  was  deaf  to 
the  language  of  hate,  spite  and  fanaticism. 

Lying  awake  at  night,  I  sometimes  ask  myself  the  question  or 
shall  I  say,  the  question  looks  me  in  the  eye  and  aske  me:  Are 
you  living  in  the  India  of  Gandhi’s  dreams,  or  even  in  Gandhi’s 
India?  Did  Gandhi  really  live  in  India?  And  I  feel  hesitant  to  give 
an  affirmative  reply.  I  look  around  and  see  few  signs  of  him.  He 
carried  on  a  life-long  crusade  in  favour  of  humanism  and  non¬ 
violence,  but  I  see  the  increasing  a  way  of  violence  in  all  departments 
of  life,  at  all  levels,  on  the  flimsiest  of  excuses  or  no  excuse 
whatever.  Were  the  mobs  in  Calcutta  who  brutally  as  saulted  a 
T.B.  patient,  a  poor  rag  picker  and  an  old  beggar  woman  because, 
forsooth,  they  suspected  them,  without  any  evidence,  of  being 
child-lifters — human?  Were  the  brutes  who  killed,  tortured  and 
burnt  their  fellow  human  beings  and  some  of  them  even  sought 
to  desecrate  Sabarmati  Ashram — Gandhi’ a  fellow-citizens?  Were 
the  Sunnis  and  Shias  in  Lucknow,  believers  in  the  same  God  and 
the  same  Prophet,  who  behaved  like  beasts  and  did  not  even 
honour  the  sanctity  of  their  own  mosques,  at  all  influenced  by  their 
religion  or  by  Gandhi’s  humanism?  The  dangers  of  violence,  against 
which  he  warned,  are  becoming  increasingly  real  and  we  stand 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  of  ultimate  disaster,  many 
of  us  not  even  knowing  that  we  do  so.  Fanaticism  is  at  a  premium 
and  tolerance,  compassion  and  gentleness  at  a  discount  and 
sometiems  even  dismissed  as  bourgeois,  reactionary  and  dispensable 
virtues. 
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What  is  true  of  India  applies  even  more  emphatically  to  some 
other  countries.  People  who  hold  power  or  wish  to  wrest  power 
from  others  are  corrupted  by  it  and  are  willing  to  use  unscrupulous 
means  to  attain  their  not-so-noble  ends.  All  this  has  been  happening 
before  our  eyes.  But  power  hungry  politicians,  all  over  the  world, 
are  to  hard-boiled  and  sophisticated  to  be  unduly  bothered  by  it. 
These  are,  they  would  say,  part  of  the  game  of  power  politics — 
regrettable,  but  what  can  we  do?  (And  sotto  voce,  they  might  add 
to  themselves).  If  we  are  too  blatantly  anti-violence  or  anti-untruth 
or  anti-injustice,  we  may  lose  our  seats,  our  popularity,  our  power 
to  sway  the  masses  to  our  tune  by  playing  on  their  lower  passions. 
What,  I  ask  you,  can  we  expect  of  them?  Gandhi  would  have 
weighed  them  all  and  found  them  utterly  wanting  and  unworthy. 

Again,  historians  with  the  long  perspective,  scientists  intoxicated 
with  their  newly  found  power  of  incredible  dimensions,  philosophers 
who  see  civilized  man  as  a  creature,  who  has  emerged  finally  as 
such,  out  of  the  primordial  slime  only  some  thousand  years  ago 
would  say:  “What  is  this  brief  period  but  a  wink  of  the  eyelid  in 
the  eternity  of  time?  After  all,  the  Universe  has  been  in  existence 
for  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  years.  We  can  afford  to  regard 
these  few  centuries  as  the  teething  period  of  man,  from  which  he 
will  emerge  in  due  course.  Does  not  eternity  lie  ahead  of  him.” 

I  confess  I  am  not  comforted  by  this  complacency.  I  would 
humbly  reply:  I  do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  cosmic  time. 
As  a  man  I  can,  at  the  most,  have  a  claim  on  about  three  score 
years  and  ten.  Nor  do  I  have  cosmic  patience.  If  humanity  will 
be  much  better  in  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  years,  it  does  not 
give  me  much  satisfaction  today.  I  am  more  poignantly  concerned 
with  what  happens  to  this  generation  and  the  next;  with,  whether 
our  lot  and  theirs  is  going  to  be  actually  somewhat  better.  I  am 
a  small  man,  and  to  me  a  small  visible  improvement  in  the  human 
condition — both  material  and  ethical — here  and  now  is  more 
important  than  deferred  payment  compound  interest  a  hundred 
years  hence.  In  this  sense,  Gandhi  too  was  perhaps  a  small  man, 
concerned  with  the  material  lot  and  the  quality  of  life  of  small  men 
and  women — his  eyes  undoubtedly  on  the  stars  but  his  feet  firmly 
planted  on  earth. 
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He  believed  it  was  possible  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  man 
and  to  humanize  him  within  a  reasonable  measure  of  time.  It  was 
possible  to  improve  the  world  and  make  it  a  worthy  habitation  for 
his  civilized  man.  Pessimists  can  find  all  the  justification  they  need 
by  looking  at  man’s  gory  record,  at  what  man  has  heartlessly  made 
of  man.  Optimists  with  the  urge  to  serve,  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
draw  their  inspiration  by  seeing  how  man  has  risen  from  the  mire 
and  achieved  many  noble  things  and  how  he  can  rise  to  still 
unimagined  heights.  Many  great  trail  blazers  in  various  periods  of 
history  have  shown  us  the  way.  If  such  individuals,  call  them 
optimists  if  you  like,  did  not  exist  in  all  ages  and  the  worst 
apprehensions  of  the  pessimists  were  well  founded,  life  would  truly 
be  “a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing.” 
But  I  know  in  my  innermost  being  that  it  is  not  true.  Christ 
spoke  of  “the  faith  which  moves  mountains”  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  mountain  will  physically  move,  but  that  I,  as  an 
individual,  when  moved  by  faith,  can  succeed  in  displacing 
the  mountain.  Gandhi  had  such  a  faith.  He  moved  many 
mountains.  And  he  also  had  the  gift  of  sharing  it  with  others. 
His  strength  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  believed,  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  in  Satyamev  Jayate  (truth  will  triumph),  while  most  of 
us  are  content  to  use  it  only  as  a  national  motto  and  a  slogan. 
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